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ABSTRACT . , , . ' , - 

The r6emergence in the 1960's of the traditional 
Indian philosophy or education as preparation for societal 
productivity coincided with a movement within Indian communities 
toward more actifVe participation in and self-control of the education ^ 
of their people. By recjDgnizing the histoi^cal right. of American " 
Indians 'tb conttol their own education, the Basic Indian Education 
Act (PL 95'-5b1) and the Indian Self f-Determ'^nation Education 
Assistance Act (PL 93-b38) ha'v'e inacle these' gdals a- reality and pav.ed 
Vhe way for, the casting off of the policy of coercive assimilatipn , " 
which has characterized most pr'evious natioiial Indiaiu educfation 
programs and led to' academic failure among Indians. In the 19B0«s^ the 
focus of ^Indian community controlled education will center on the 
consolidation of school contracting procedures in PL' 9 3-636, 
inGl<id.lng obtaining a 'centralized contractive authority under the 
Bureau of .Indian Affairs; curjiiculum development in the ^ea of 
cuiturai education: and t^ar^ntai and tribal participation in the 
public schpols.* This will require a united effort among Indian 
cbmmunities to e.xplore thije potential of federal legislation and' 
utilize it to J.ts fullest. Indian, communities must also. 'determine how 
to^rengthen comniunity control, sustain educational successes, ' 
^es'tablish Indian education . prior,ities , an4_, strengthen internal and 
external reao.urces, (SB) • ( ■) 
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The tribes face a challenge "to raise a whole child, 
to instruct the intellect in the laws of nature, to ' 
educate a rjation. . .Children of- the 1980s' witl deter- ^ 
mine the future of the Indfan people." (Forrest 
Gerard, 1979. NIEA Conventi-on) 
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. Iprtroduction* ' 

Concepts in Education Rgfonn • 

Historically, ^the concept of education to the American Indian pepple 
. was that of developing physical *and intellectual skills to cope with novel 
. problems of the environment. For Indian people as a society, education 
has been viewed as a lifelong process: li^fe is education. The child was 
.regardkid' as dr> independent being who was to be evolved into the world of 
the adult with responsibilities on a par with those of the adult members / 

I af the society. The children vi^te educated in the very midst of community 

* . / ' 

activities. All persons had established interdependent and meaningful roles 

which were taught through direct interaction, and integrative methods of 

lear/iing about life, the world's environment a,nd its balance of life cycles. 

This integrated apprq^ch placed^significant importance on the Children's 

interpretation of indiv^idual and community purpose to life and a meaningful 

existence based on their experiences as useful members of the family and 

the^ community. In shprt, the philosophy that permeates throughout the tra- 

ditional Indian view of education is one of preparation foV societal produc- 

t ■ , 

tivity with the underlying motivaticm being that of learning while doing. 

The teaching methodologies of the^non- Indian society 4p not in them- 
selves prevent. students from receiviVig an education.' However, these' methods 
do pose an interesting question as to the most appropri arte means of achiev- 
ing the end. " " • 

Indian educational concepts .are ultimately designed to prepare the 
^ individual for the societal productivity called work. The United States 

■ Office of "Career Education defines work as:. A conscious effort, other than 
^ that whose primary purpose is either coping or relaxation, aimed at pro- 

ducing benefits for oneself or for.6neself and others. The definition forms 



•the base for what Is termed career education, or'a reform effort aimed at 
bringing a proper emphasis, both philosophical Ty and operational ly^- to one 
of education's basic goals--namely , ^duc^^tion as preparation fb^^^r^. 
This concept, which is somewhat novel to the established school sys-tem. is — 
not new to practitioners of the Indian traditional concept. 

As the occupational society becomes inclreasingly specialized and con- 
stantly evolves, it' is the educational system's responsibility^ to prepare 
students adequately for entry into the community and the job markfet with 
realistic and marketable- skills. 

^rough treaty agreements made with the federal government, the Indian ' 
tribes wer^ guaranteed federal trust responsibilities in\he area of educa- 
tion, health, and other social welfare services and were nart«ed legal guardians 
of tribal lands and resources. 

The educational agreemen!^ sanctioned by the federal (government were 

intended^s- coercive assimilation -techniques. These government attempts -to 

destroy or underm'ine the^ traditional way of life of the Indian people had as 

their purpose "de-Indianizin^" the Indian and eliminating federal trust 

responsibilities*-"no more Indians--no more problem." However, the Indian 

people were successfully able to resist, at leest to a certain degree, these 

methods which would entirely eliminate^ their traditional beliefs. They have 

now effectively utilized beneficial elements of bftth Indian and non-Indian 

educational philosophies and have active-ly asserted influence on th^educa-. 
* , . * 

tional services being received. 

By the 1960s, Indian communities began truly to affect the educational 

' ■ - 

services— how education should 6e offered, what it should be, who would con- 
trol the schools, and what methods would best be utilized for the process. : 
During this same period, educators were seeing* conflicts within the prevalent 
schooling concepts. As not^ educator Ralph Taylor stated:" 

' * ^ , 8 




We currently fail to educate approximately one-third of the 
♦ youth enrolled In high school. This is not due primarily 
to the Inadequacies of the students but to \the inappropriate- ' 
ness ofvthe program to supply them with the kind of learning 
required. They are concerned wi.th becoming Independent ^ 
adults, getting jobs, marrying, gaining 'status wit-h their 
peers, and'^ielpingrio solve the ills of the world. They 
perceive little, or 'no connectior\ between the educational 
,^ . content of the school and their concerns. .. It Is a rare 
i«^>,.|chool today that helps the student deal with the personal, 
' N'Ha^jj.i^ economic, and'moral prob.lems which confront him... 

■ • ■ ■ / 

This^latem&nt indicates, not that basic aca'demic skills -are unimportant, 

but that- these -skilt^ in themselves are insufficient and do not take into 

account tttjp ..problems of )Epping with "IJjt^fe" which faces all people. At the 

same time,.e\ similar sentiment was echoed arguing. that: 

Educators traditionally have oriehted curriculums around 

the 'fragment;ed discipline-orientated concepts of the nature 
.■ Of knowledge, .'.v/ith little t)r no attempt to rel.at-e informa- 

tionto the lives of the children. Information is'taught 
^ simply because' it exists. If schools are to be criticized, 
/ ,, then, the charge .sbouTd not be that they don't emphasize 
■■ academic ^1 earning enoug.h. Rather, .the more valid complaint 
should be that the programs that exist, in most schools are 
so- out pf balance with thp total needs of youth that other 
a.spects of the child's life are given only token attention - 
OP are ignot^ed completely. , . . 

This argument and others similar in nature were made advocating career . 
education as a concept aimfed at reforming the existing system. 

Co1ncidently,-»thG efforts of Indians were also taking a similar 
approach. This approach is n^t termed reform, but is njereily a return to 
what had been practiced over time within their societies. This revitali- 
zation is founded upon the beliet^t^hat American Indians must retain arid 
foster the unique heritage which is so vital to their survival as a people. 
\ /Vhls belief is reflected by the dramatic, re-emergehce of ethnic pride 
artiong Indians. While a belief in the il-ignlty of one's ancestry can be 
Imparted by thfe family and commLrplty, it must te continually nurtured 
thn^gh the educational process. If Indian heritage, and, in turn, the 
Americar^. Indian are to survive, then they must have an active ro,le In 
directing the education of their, people. . 
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.. Realizing the need for d collaborative effort to activate these goals, 
the Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards (C.ICSB) was founded in 1971 
to assist ig^ding educational reform in American Indian education by fielping 
Indian people gain and maintain an aptive voice in the edutational processes 
that affect their children. THE CICSB emphasizes control, by Indian groups. in 
those, educational insti/utidris^ specifically dasigned to/serve the Indian popu- 
lace in which the Indian societal traditions of education can be employed 
^effectively. The CICSB is one of the few .national Indian education' organiza- ♦ 
tcions dedicated, to Indian control of Indian education. * • ' 

The point i^ that while the movement in Indian education circles has been 
to reinstitute traditional learning principles, the same movement is evident 
in the occupational societ/, as advoc^es of career education hav^ demonstrated 
through their arguments. In essence, the^ same end is desired (education as V 
preparation for work),' although -differen-t means to achieve the needed reform-, 
are being/ employed. 

The Coalition of Indian Controlled Scho'ol Boards in its continuing effort' 
to gain and maintain Indian-conlrol led and operated schools realizes' the 
.importance of the changing occupational society. Thus, the importance of 
education 'a? a preparation for work, Niou.gti embedded within the Indian 
society, mwst be aligned to maximize the benefits through the expertise and 
resources of the business, labor and indust^rial commun*ities.. 1"his movement, 
, termed collaboration by career education enthusiasts,- is required to insure ' 
that the benefits of the ca/eer concept, implemented through the Indian 
educational de'livery systeffi, are ijri , tune with the times. 

Indian Education: An Historical Perspective x 

^ N. Scott Momaday, a Kiowa wri^er^^ talks ^out the power of 'language in * 
the following passage from The Wayvfo Rgliny Mountain ; v 



A word ha.d power In and of ^itself . It comes from nothing^ 
. tnto sound and meaning; it gives origin td' all things* By 
' means '^of words can a man deal with the world on equal 'terms. 
And the word is sacxed.. * : . 

Language has power, the information conveyed by language has power. • 

\ V • ; Y ' 1 •■ ■ 

The power that Indian people^ can>'se to, deal with^the world on equal terms 

;1s, in fact, the power of self-determination. , ,* ' 

Self-determination is the irioljivating force behind thfe Indian tribes' 

concern with practical ideas, plans, .str'ategies and goals. .These concerns 

in economic development, employment, health, politicaTaffairs, and educa- 

'tio.n can be , achieved only thi^'ough the concept of ?e1f -determination. The 

reality of seljf'-tletermi nation 'has. been mandated by Congress throojgh the.; • 
. f " ■■ ■■ ■ .' • ■ ' *r ^ V .. ; 

.tndian Self-Determi nation and Educational Assistance Act (PL 92-638). 

Self-determination t% the basis of and is developed from i.nftirmation.oc '^ 
commu.mcatron ];hat is essential to. t[ie weTl-being of Indian people. Bii^ :: 
needed infiorfna'tion i n ail aspects qf Ind.iaji Tife--^^ , employ- 

ment and i^ducation--haa not been "an integral component -of their TivesV ^^-a 
The deve/opment, and traiismission of inforweti^has not kept pajce with .. 
the concept of self-determination. . Simply, the.developmejit of program?,' 



and needed progce'ss ifcward sel^f-deteVmination, fes not taken place as it 



lination, \ 

should,' because Ind-ian people have .not had access to necessary .fnformatiori 
to make this concept a reality. . - '• • 

Since the enactment of the Indian SeTf-Oetertnination Asststance; Act 



(1975) amd the subseqijent Basic .Indian Education Act (PL 95-561, Ti-^feTe )(]■) 
virtually every American/India,n community must make decisions aboUJt t^e 
e\kication of theit" children. These acts necognize American Indian rigllts " 
to cohtrol education; each community must decide either to e^(;ercise con- 
trol, delegate it, pr abandon it. American Indian parents, tribal council 
members and. other community decision makers need to be able'to -make the 
educational decisions. that will best mebt their responsibilities to their 
children, their tribe and Vhem'selves. ' Educational practitioners and . 



administrators whg h«ive responsibilities for educating Amerfcan I ndia*'n chiV.- - 
. . dreq also need to understand the coQditions. needs and hopes t'ha.t are shap^ing 
. 5 American ^Indi^an attitudes toward education. ' That is. they; raust -under stand 
the education of American Indian children from t+ie perspective" of. the Ameri- " 
• cart Indian community. " • v ^v'. 

It is i.mportant to realize that the right to .control educG|tion is not . 

right newly won by^American IndiAn commu^ties, but>is a right now bfeing- ^ 

, ■ . />• ' , ,' , ■ ' * J, ' ' • 

recovered. : For this reason, it is both fa-ir and necessary to develop our ' - 

■ J ■ ■ ■■ ■ ., '■ ■ • V 

educ<ti.q;pal. dec.i,s|on-maMn9 base^ the history of education and comn^anity^ * - 

Jp Ameri'can,. Indian,' culture'^ . '* 

, 'I-n .genera] , education; -is a major process of a^ 

.meiiibers;ves:peciall^ jn the societal strue- ' 

;■ • . ■ ■ .„•. < ■ ; ■ ■ ' ■ ' . : ' 7 .. • . ■ , . 

\>,;Uire. TheoretTeally ther^^ each person is prepared -for his spegific role res pbn- 

sibiini.es/ arid, he also has- the skills development for a1 1' social -and economic 

• requirements to i>e/a;prioducti ve^; acti of that society ... In a non- " 

- institutifcnaVi2::6d setting-, coiiimuliity metn^ers tffught each >Dther "through d'irecf ' ' 
interaction, ^"hey fcombined work and play' with role model ing and skill prac-"' ' 

* •■ . • ^ ■ ■ ■ . ' ' * ' -V , . , 1 

_ tice. .If educati(>p iy Vviewed froiri the, perspective, of tot?1 community involve- 
, ment then .American^. Indian education was and is an integrative process for." ..' 

learnirig about .life,, the world ef^vironmenK and j-ts bfence of* five.'" •• ' 
^^The major conflict? ;nelated;to;education. for y\mef^^ , 
. there fa>:e can be tied to the abi Ivty of the community to cont»?oJ^ tri^* e'd'uca- ■ 

tion of tbeir members-,* especially tReir children.* * ' • ' \ '• ^ '^i^. -: - 

Over 180 treatids^ between th.e 'United States .government and th^^4>diati: " 
^ • '• ■•. ► - . ..; .\ AT " / 

Nations have provisions fqr the education of '.Indian 'cf)i Idren. .the'-trea'ty. 

. provisions* and, thus, th>,.ed(jjcd^^ trust responsibjlitie? of ;the;* federal. 



governmer^t havey.not been-consistently or fujly:''imp1emented. ' Tn addition *%thfe'''-V • -\ * 
intent and motive of the; United States gbvernment tci truly- educate 'Indian' J" "A- ' " V 
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peojj^le can be (liiestloned» as shpwn by the following quote from the Ar>riM^1 
Report of the .Commissioner of - Indian Affairs, 1903: 

* . • * ■ » * 

To educate the Indian to ways cff civilized life, thereforfe,.. 
♦ ' is "to preserve him from extinctton, not •as an Indian, but ''^ 

as a human being. As. ^ separate entity, he cannot exist . 
*• encysted, as it were', in the body of this great lotion. < ^ 
The pressure' for land mus*t diminish his reservations to • * 
ardas within which, he^ can utilize the acres allotted to 
' himv -so that the baTance may become hbmes for white farmers 
who require them. To educate the Indian is to prepare him 
for t'he abolishment of tribal relations, to take his land 
in severalty, and in the sweat , of his hands, to carry out, 
as his white brother has done, a home for; himself' and his 
fami ly. ' • « 

The "abolishment of tribal relatioi%s" and all the requirements of that 
public; policy by the United States government had permeated the Department 
'of • the Interior, the Bureau of I Indian, Affairs, and other federal , state 
and private organizations. This prompted responses and reflections from 

♦ 

conterflporar) Indian leaders, such as Birgil Kills Straight, to characterize 
thi'S condition in his testimony before the ^Indian Policy fteview,Commiss.ion 
on Indian- Relocation as one of: -"Baptize him, Anglicize him, disenfr^n-, 
chise Kim, ;s teal his land in the process, an{l eulogize him for not com- 
pla1ning*^about it too much." * - 

The attempts • of >the federal government to subjugate the Indian 
people and to coerce them. into the mainstream of "American life" througth 
educati-on in schools are wel 1 documented % the U.S". Senate Subcommittee 
Report, A National Tragedy: A National Challenge . A portion of this 

. % 

Senate Subcommittee report, pages 9,-17, is included in Appendix A for 
reference. * ' . ' . v ^ ^ 

The importance of the report, comm6nly r'eferred to as the "1969 ^ 
Kennedy Report,'* is the detailed explanation of the failure of tJie federal^ 
government to comply with its educational trust responsibility to the - 
Indian Nations ,an(J their Indian people. This failure to' recognize the 
value of the educational needs Of Indiam people has had a long history.- V' 
To h1ghl-(ght .that -failure and 'its results, tl\e following 'febte^ows • > 



the reaction of the Indian 'Nations to non- Indian educational institutions 

and the results -of that education for their people: 

* ■■ r ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ^' ■ 

- We know you highly esteem the k1?W of learning taught In^hese, 
colleges, and the maintenance of our young men, while with you', 
would be very expensive to you.' We are convinced*, therefore, 
that yo^ mean to do us goo<l by your proposal; and we fhank you / 
But you who. are so wise must know that different Nations have / 
differ'ent conceptions of things; and you will not therefore ',take 
it amiss if our ideas ^Df this kind of ediication happen not to be 
the same with yours. We have had some experience of it. Several 
■ ... of our 7oung p^iople wer^' formeriy;^brought up in the Colleges of 
the Northern Provinces; they came back to us, they were bad 
runners; ignorant of every means of living in the wood, unable 
' ,to bear either cold or hunger, knew neither how to build a cabin, 
take a deer, or kill £\n enemy, spoke our language" imperfectly,- r • 
were ther.efgre neither fit. for hunters,' warriors, nor coilhsellors; 
they were totally good for nothing. We are, however, not in the 
less and to show our grateful sense of It, if the gentlemen of 
/- Virginia shall send us a dozen of their sons, we will take great 
care pf their education. Instruct .them in all we JoTow, and make • ' 
men of them. ^ , 

^(From the speech by Canassatego', a spokesman for the Iroquois, 
replying to an offer made in 1744 by the Virginia legislature to 
provide an education for six. Iroquois youths at William and Mary 
College. ) ' . , 

^ TKe^ educational institutions of the United States have yet to comprehend 
the essence of cultural pluralism in their educational systems, in their 
determination that the United States be, in fact, ^ mpno-cultura] (the cul- 
ture of a "civilization") society, they have substituted a single set of , 
C^Mandards for cultural' pluralis'm. In fact, education in the United States 
h^ been a coercivl force for the accul turaUon of a'cultuVally different 
people. The education -proN^ided to the American Indian^ by" the United States 
government and administered by United Qites educational institutions i ^ a^ 
remarkable example of. a failure of cultural pluralism and real-istk education. 
• . The experience of the American Indian tribes with the educational insti- 
tutions promoted by the federargovernment. has been one of resisting coercive 
assimilation.' The United Slertes government has, in essence,' frustrated the 
attempts by the- American Indian people to control their own children's educa- 
tlon. ."The direction and guidance or the process 'af growing up has been denied 

■• , U . 



the American Indian people, -Education within the family and tribal environ?' 
ment, learning the. tribal language, and involvement with the societal struc- 
ture> internalized a common tribal 'I family" world view. By denying this 
ability to control the education of the children, the United States govern- 
ment hopes to alter the "world view" to a new societal structure. This 
effort has failed. Not only has the change not occurred, but resistance to 
, the change has 'been increased by the Ameri>can Indian peop1*e. ' ) 

( The^American Indian IRas lost. control over , the fundamental mechanisms 

. tWoggh which cultures are transmitted, languages are lea^n^d and developed, 

" and tribal society functions. This has. precluded the^ possibility of sus- 
^ taining both the angl^ culture and the jtribal culture within the same con- . - 
text, at the same time.', To sustain both cultures, the Indian children and 
, tribal comnjunities would have to function comfortably in terms of both the 
language and the world view of more than one culture.^ In order to do this 
sUGcessfjjlly, encul turation^ or the learning of one/ s own language and 
tribal culture, is necessary in order to be comfortable in a second Ian- 
guage or culture. By imposing another culture through "schooling" without 
.the tribal support systems or encul turation and without validation of the 
(Native American Indian culture is to subject the Indian childrenj^to coercive 
, , assiniilation-and forced abandonment of tribal affiliation, culture ancj . 

' language. 

The results'alienate Indian childjren, leaving them without the ability 

to "integrate themselves into any culture. .This is symptomi^ed *by such char- 
' f ■ ^, ■ ' . 

acteristlcs as a disproportionately high suicide rate among students in 
' ■ . . ' •■ 

, Bureau of Indian. Affairs schools and communities. .The failures ^of*Ameri can 

' .* 

educational institution 's, public education and «^v^rnmental educfcitionar 
systems has been well noted in^the various studies published. in the last 
60 years, Including the Meriam Report, the Kennedy Report and' , the Banks 
Street Study Repoft.^ The essence of both the reports and studies clearly 

<d r ^ 9 ^ ' . 

^ ■ . ' Ij • 
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indicates the total failure of the United States education systems. It fail-s 
to effectively ed.ucate Indian^children in their native cuHural and tribal » 
-heritages, as well as, in assimi lating th§ Indian, chi Idren into the mainstream 
of Anglo society in the United States. 

In the decade of the 70s, the Indian trit^e's attempted to find the mechan- . 
isms whereby the education of- their children once again could be firmly re- 
established and maintained in tribal and community ha^^s. /The 70s has been a» 
time when the control mechanisms of Indian education have been t^he focaT point ' 
of the tribal direction in the United, States. As a reskilt, the concept of Indian 

■I ' * *35 . • 

education has changed from the acceptance of Anglo-Christian ideals to the * 
acceptance of Indian ideals by Indians for Indians and by tm'bes for the tribal. 
coiMinunity. The basic, concept underlying these changes has been "self-determina- ' 
tion," tha right and t^e ability to'control one's own direction and purpose. 

^ Legislation of I ndi a i^. Community Controlled Educatioff 

In January 1975, the Uniteti States Congress enacted^ Jthe Indiam Self- 
determination and Edticationa"! Assistance Act (PL 93-638). Thi'J legislation ■ 
validated the Indian Nation's right to assume control of the most important 
services provided for* them by the fe<leral government without risking "termi- 
nation," the withdrawal of Indian Nation status, which has by experience been 
a disaster for Tndian trjbes and their members. PL 93-638 implies, in parti 

the recognition of'the destructive natxire of the policy ot-*ermination and 

) 

strengthens self-government and control of Indian education by Indian people. 

'This statute has been augmented by the passage of .the Basic Indian 
EdcicatTbn Act, PL 95-561 , Title XI, This new legislation significantly 
•reforms several existing conditions in Indian education by amending other 
legislation. It also recognizes the Bureau of Indian-Affairs, Department of 
Indian Education programs. Included in the text of PL 95-561, Title XI, \ 
Part 3, is* for^the first time, 'a clear and undeniable >fecleraV education ' 



ERIC 



n e<^uca- 



tate Indian\ 



policy ^hlch favors'^he Indian Nation's right to self-d 
tlon. PL 95-561 , Section 1130, states that,: "It shall be 
the' bureau in cariqg o'f the functions of the bureau, jj/fa 
control of Indian affairs in all matters relating to ectuc 
langi/^ge and policy must stilT Ije implemented, ^d If the 
Affairs does not properly implement 'the intent of the legi 
Indian Nations n(ay have access' to legal .and otijer resources to cof^r^qt ^ff^ v; 
failure. Th^ legislative report accompanying PL 95-561 contains no quail; 
fying,. restrictive or interpretive language with reference .to Section 1130. 
Therefore, a governmental policy must be based on the exact meaning of the ''\ 
legislative language as written and approved in the cited section. 




of \ncfian 
th^n th^ ^ 




The combined* impact of the legislative Intent of PL 93-638 



is to continue to validate the right of the Indian Oiribes arvd p eople to both 



govern themselve^ and to control' the education of their own chi 

"■ ■ ■ ' 

the assistance of these leglslativeauthorizations, the tribes 
communities can, through direct action', control the mechanisms 
their own chiJdrenVv, - ^ ' 



and PL 95-56\ 



dren. IJIth 
and Indian • 
for Educating 



• They can begin, orice again, to establish control in a legitimized 
.form. This can be' done through schoidl and cultural identity |nd native 
languages; thiqough the mechanism of PL 93-638 contract schooli, which are 



tribally controlled; and, ^-il^vthrough the processes. provi,d|d in state and 
federal statutes. The statutes 'provide fjor community and p^ental control 
of the education of their^childr$n in public and federally .'t'unded schools. 
If either public or Bureau of Indian Affairs operated schools do not meet 
the needs of an Indian nation or Indian corpmunity, the trjbe may request 
a School district of its own from the United States gover||iiTienJ: ^rdug}^ the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



Accomp-anying-the pressures from American Indian tribe\ for their own 
n tract 



PL 93-638 CO 



schools Is tfje Increased pressure to define public 

^ 4 ■.( \ 



school boundaries to match the boundary I1,nes4)f the Indian reservations. \ 

" • * 1. " ' 

Exainples of these public schools would be the Mtenomlnee School District In \ 

Wisconsin, the Rocky Boy School District .In Montana, and the Zuni School DIsA 

trict In Mew Mexico. These public school districts are financed by their 

Jocal Communities M states, while the -PL 93-638 contract schools, of which 

'there are 56 (see Appendix B), are. financed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Ihe jef^rts to control the education of their children Is supported by 

the testimony relating to the Kenne^(y Keport, officially known as the Senate 

Subcommittee Report 'of^ Indian Education; Indian Education': A National Tragedy: 

A National Challerge (see Appefddix A). Four major summary pointVwere made in 




the Kennedy Rej^qrt: • ^- • , * 

1. Twenty-five percent of the teachers. surveyed stated that they would 
rather not teach Indian students at all. ' 

; 2. The academic failure of Indian students was miserable'. 
, 3. Jhe 'dropout rate averaged 40 percent and wa$ 100 percent in some areas 
• 4. The working-class attitudes! of the children interviewed were, Jn most 
cases » bad.' The studisnts expressed variable self-worth. - ' 

A ■ ^ - ■ 

The report notes thc(t coercive assimilation has been the main culprit). 



ft ,fnrther notes that "Inc(|«n commun 



f ■? • 

ity and parental involvement in^thft^evel 

^ " • , ,■ -. 

opmeht. and the operation of pubUc education programs for Indian children" 
may be ; t-he.' remedy . 

The trlbal.efforts to controlthe $chools which provide education to 
their childrfer^ o^re attempts to counteract the findings of the sen^^. The 
contf^ol attempts ar;^ not limited to the primary and secondary schbpls but ai<ie, 
in fact, extended Ho communitty colleges, bureau operated schools, and all 
other Institutions educatlog tribal members. Examples of these efforts can 
be seeti in the list, of current tribally controlled community colleges (Appen- 
dix. E) or the emergence of a jribally Controlled Community College Assistance 
Act, PL 95-471 (Appendix D). \ 



Using the l^nnedy Report . as a basis for their efforts 1n 'establiVhtng 

Indian-controlled Indian education, the tribal governments and Indian commun- 
' ■ . .. ' ^ ' ' ■ • • . * 

ities began the process of controlling both their public ^qhools and Bureau 

schools ^nd also estaW4"sh1ng new ^whools,, under PL 93-638, the Self-Deter- 

mlnatio^i^and Educational Act. The Kennedy Report also resulted In the 

establishment of PL 92-318, commonly referred to as Title IV, The Indian 

Education Act. However, th§ passage pf this new legis-latlon^^wTTich attemp^*'' 

. ted:to sol\re some of .the problems reported In the 1969 Kennedy Report, was 

not immediately successful. ' , U . 

There was resistance in the executive^ offices. . President Richard M. 
Nixon, ^\)o impounded the funds' appropriated for Title IV, '»fefused ito appoint 
'the Natijonal Advisory Council on'^^dian Educa^tjon (NACIE) and refqsed to 
establish rules .and regulations for, the. disbutjsement of the suppleimental 
^unds for Indian education through., the Office of Education in HEW. As a 
result of a lawsuit, Redman vs.' Ortina, brought forth by the newly est^b- 
lished Coalition. of Indian Controlled School Boards and the Native American 
Rights Fund, both the president and the O'ffice of Education proceeded to. 
establish rules and regulations for the new Title IV - Indian 'Education Act. 
Even with" the new legislation, which assisted the tribes and Indian communi- 
ties in'obUjning greater control over the education of their children. 
Bureau of \lndian Affairs and th^ Office of Education resisted parental con- 
trol and pa)v3ntal input into the educaition of their children. 

How^'e^. in spite of these obstacles, the bribes continued to push for 
community control as shown by both the passage o^PL 95-561 , TitlejXI, The 
Bask. Indian Education Act, and the existence of "Approximately .56 PL 93-638 

» 

tribally controlled contract schools. th6 results of these tribal efforts 
for community control in Indian education have been impressive. In fact, 
February T980 marks a full decade of operation for Pine Hills School, for 
the Ramah Navajos, the first Indian controlled comihuni t^^contract school. 



' The Future of Indian Community l^ontrolled Education 



^ ' Th% focus in the 80s for Indian educa-ti on /4nd tribal and community In- "\ • 
volvement in the education of their children will center on the consohdation 
and implementation of the gains ^nd successes achieved in the 70s. The major 

\ gains a^'d .successes cen.ter/^ound ^legislation such as PL 93-638, The Indian 
Sel f-Detenninatic 



ionE^ii^dtional Assistance Act, and" PL 95-56]., Tttle XlL ThT 



* Bacic- 



fnEducation Act, 



> ■ 



In combination, the„se two legislations provide the .sol id' base forlcommun- 
ity-contr^bf Indian education. The tri^l communities wil] continuelthe 
PL\93-638 contracting efforts for schools, school construction, curriculum 
development, employment of loc«i.l pers9nnel. The control allowed by the' 

93-638 contracting efflrts will Infuse into the educational system once., 
again, community and tribal pulture and language. Utilizirtg the Basic, Indian 
Eduction /?^» PL 95-561 , Title XI, those tribes that have children who are 
attending public schools aTso will-be able to utilize statute provisions in 
Parts A and B w 
system. \ ■ 

Also provided -in PL 9-3-638 contracting is tribal control of essential 



im]>hasize greater 'control and input in the public school 



services in the school's operation, maintenance, school construction and other 

schoor^service systems. By utilizing the contracti«| -system, the tribe ca>h' 

. ■ . " ■ ^ ^ i • 

gain greater Qniployment for their members, greater control over the e,duca-p 

■ '' ^ \ ' ° ^ 

tional system., and further their language and culture needs. Efforts, how- 

■ • ■ ' \ 

ever, must be maintained to have direct access to-a funding -source and funding 



system located in Washington, DC. 



1 
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Many of the problems faced by. PL 93-638 contracting of schools in the 
70s stems from agency and of f1%e" personnel who were concerned about losing ^ 
their jobs to. Tribe -contracted school systems.. This resistance was cited 
« . 1n, testimo/iy before the House 'Education and Labor Subcommittee for Indian 
Edudation. Curing the'hearings related to the Bajic Indian Education Act, 

11.' . '40 ■ ' ' 



/ 
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At Omaha Indian School , community memtper^ "^re involved 
with the education of th^ir children, (Courtesy of 
CICSB) • 



the testimony indicated that this resistance at^theJocal level, agency and 
area offices' has frustrat^OL 93-638 contracting b/^r1bes to the extent 
that when problems cannot be solved at the local level, it is necessary tp 

s 

travel to .Washington DC to resole the issue.. ^ To. facilitate PL 93-'638 con- 
tr^cting, there h?ive been efforts toprovi^le for a direct line authority 
from educational personnel to Washington DC. 

If, in the 80s, the Indian'tribes can obtain a centralized contractive 
authority under the Bureau of Indian ^fairs', perhaps the tribes can'have"a 
stronger relationship with the federal government^specif ically the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs^Th^r^/ there would„be^wer obstacles for Indians in thei 
attempt t(f^ontrolUhfeir o^n destiny and the quality of life in their commun 
ities. Most of the\s^forts of the Indian communities should, th&c^re, be 
centered on consolidatin^N^e procedures in PL '93-638 contracting and stream 
lining those s^ppDrt and afimtw^Kstra^ related to PL 93^638 con- 

tracting. They woulB^ereby g^ greelter tribal control and establish 
clearly the nation-to-nation rel a mmship' between tribal and United St^ites. 
governments. • • ' ^ . ' \\ * * ^ • 

This would require the' concej;ted/e^^^t of the t/ibes and Indian cortntiun 
i-ties- to bring this, about' in the 80s. I K^ever77iT>ZHi be done 'through 
unified and^joint efforts. The ^gn^q ^\sue regSfH actual implemen- 

tation pf Indian community and trii)al con1>«^led_jp^ is tribal sover- 

eignty, which means clarificatle/n of the nation-wlthin-a-nation status of 
the Indian tribes in the United States. ^• 

The Bfisic Indian Education Act, PL 95-561, Title'XI, provides for a 
reorganization of the Bureau of Indian Affairs regarding educational per- 
sonnel!. Greater authority is provided to the central office^ concerning 
direct line of authority and decision making,, with lesser authority for 
area age/icy office?. The specifics for the rules and regulations liave not 
yet been fully implemented nor designed.. However,"J^!r a transition>eriod 



• from three to five years, these designs and administrative procedures will 
: clarify the role o( educational personnel in the Bureau of Indian Affaira: 

It 1.S through these. rules and regulations that the tribes and Indian commun- 
ities will have a -greater voice in dete^^li^1ing the exact dimensions of the 
educational reorg«nization at the Bureau of Indian Affairs. By consolidating 

• PL" 93-6ji8 contractirvg", a.nd by the efforts a% the'local level .for agency and 
areA educational personnel management, the efforts' of the Indian tribes an d^X 
Indian conanunities in contracting schools should be facilitated. This Increased 
involvement in educational legislation for the Indian people does not limit the 

* * 

tribes to either PL 93-638 tribally controlled contract. schools, or the Bureau 

of Indian Affairs operated schools.. The choice of. schooV settings is stilly 

left Lo individual and to the tribes. This choice includes private "schools 
•as well as public schoo.ls. ' _ 

. - . . ■ 

With the increase in parenta.T and tribal participation in the education of > ' 
their children as allowed by PL 95-561, Title XI, the public schools must al'so 
begin to reorganize its th^u^hj:s and its relationships wUh Indian tribes and 
Indian communities. Part A of the Basic Indian Education Act, PL'95-561, Title 
XI, amends the legislation tjiat funds supplementally education, moneys to pubflt ♦ 
schools for Indian chijdren. PL 81-874 provides l^dferal dollars to public 
school districts in lieu'bf local taxes for Indian trust lands. The Johnson ^ 
O'Malley Act (PL 93-638, Title II*, 25 CFR, Part 273) is de^J^gned' to provide 
^ supplementary services to Indian children in the public schools. The impact of 
these two funding sources has not yet been fully realized By the Indian commun- 
ities. 'The Changes in theste funding statutes for public schools for Indian 
children how have provisions not only to increase' the amount of money going to t 
public schools for Indian children, but also io require input and involvement 
of both Indian t'ribes ^nd parent's. This neiw parental and tribal involvement*/ ' 
, is a condition that the public schools cannot afford to refuse to implement. 
•* , A refusal -to implement or involve Indian tribes and parents In the PL 81-874 
application process, the program selections, the criteria for the education 



of the Indian children, and other cultural needs, may result .in- a withdrawal 



. of PL ^1-874 and Johnson 0' Mai ley federal funds. Other federal fuj;^s also 
may be withdrawn friiii the public school \f the school fails to Implement' 
equal educational opportunity under the Civil Rights Act of 1964.. These 
possibilities ^^ave not yet teen fully explored, but the potential is. avall- 
able to the Indian communities and the .I.nd1an tribes. ^ . 

The/public schools, under PL 95-561 , Title XI, Part A, are specffiblly 
required to Involve the parents and tribes In the administration of the 
funds designed to assist Indian children. They are also required to listen 
to and implement recommendations made by the Indian tribes and parents foi^ 
the Indian children attending those public schools. If the public school 
does not provide for that involvement and implementation, then the parent 
may, through this new statula,_fertng the issue to-^he-trlbal counci 1. the 
council then may send forth to the Secretary pf the Department of Education 
a specific complaint indi-cating the public school district's failure to 
implement the law In the appropriate manner. This complaint prdtedyre is 
specifically tied to the funds provided by PL 81-874, as amended. The com- 

( plaint process is a unique and exciting step forward for parental and tribal 

control of the educati on >e1ng provided to their children. This progress . 

will^^he fL,rther explained' for a better uhderstandihg of the appeal^ process ' 

. and its impact on^the future of Indian education. , 

• Once the Secretary of the Department of Education receives a PL 81-874 
^ ■ . ... 

appeals compjaint from an Indian tribe, that office then', within 30 days, 

■ appoints a hearing officer who then sets up a heariTng^at a convenient loca- 

tion'for both the public school and the tribe. This hearing is open to 

the public and is a quasi-legal proceeding. The hearing officer hears the 

tribe's complaint which is presented by a representative of the parents. ~ 

The defense is represented by, the public school district. ^ . 

The hearing officer then makes a decision basedon records, evidence, 

documents and data which either party wishes to preset. \ WmfPin approximately 

• ' 18 3^ 



\ 



30, days from the/end of the hearing, the hearing officer will deliver a- 
'letter of recoimdendations: and findings to both the tribe and the public 
school system. If either .party ijv 'tfjjB disf)ute— the tribe or the public 

school--does not argree with the hearing offi-cer's findings, then it may 

1 ■ 

appeal to. the Office of the Education Commissioner. The commissioner makes ' 

a final determination based on t|ie facts, the hear^^ng and the record? 

If the public school district is found to be at fault and after receiv- 

uing the final decision refuses to implem^t direct action, then the commis- 

^ sioiier can at thart point stop PL 81-i374 funds to that school district, fhere 

■ .» ■ * ■, ■ 

is a provision, however, that if the stopping^of funds during the' fiscal . 

year will interfere with the education of the Indian children atrd other chil- 

-^^w in' that school district then at the end of that fTscal year that school 

district would be ineligible for the next year's allocation. In addition, 

i ■ ■ ** 

there is a section in PL 95-5&1 that allows for the tribe to exercise its' 
option at any t^ime either to forego the complaint process oi^', during, or after 
the complaint process, to award a PL- 93-638 contract to another school. 

In that instance, the^ Bureau of Indian Affaijrs must provide for a' " 
mechanism providing that tribe with a tribal school funding source and 
facility. On4£ again it is the combination of the Self-Determi nation and 
Educational Assistance Act, PL 93-638 Contracting, and the new statute on 
the Basic Education Act, PL 95-561, Title XI, which is the basis for a legit- 
imatized effort for tribal'control of the education of their children. ~ 
Finalized procedures for the PL 81-874 dispute process, as are found in 
PL 95-561 , Title XI, Part A, have, not yet been finalized, fherefore, the 
tribes and Indian 'coi^imuni ties must scrutinize the new rules and regulations 
as they are written so that when the Department of E^lucation begins reviewing 
PL ai-874 applications, the rights Qf Indian parents and tribes are secured 
and safeguarded. The appeals process is designed to assist , the community, 
»the parents, and the tribes' to interact more successfully with the public 
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scjiool's. Schools for so;lbng have not 1:n^olv0cf«/the communities 'and .parents' 
Itt .the education Of their children. With prppfer 1(nplemerTtatlQn', thls'pro-,- 
•cess of conwunlty grievanpe resolution will, be successful "In the.fiOs^, *' 



Summary 



The , future direction for Indian educatian is con|munity and. tribal c(^- 
trol. Thfs may be acgompllshed through new legislation, as well- as existing 
legislation such as PU 93-638 and PL 95-561 /Title XI. Thi" effort, toward . 
implementation, however/ Is based on' the 'concept of shared responsibility in 
educational dpisioji mailing. This Involves parents, the community, the 
schools, and fbr Indian children, the tribe. However, a total persf>ective 
is necessary to develop a consistent frame of reference in determining educa 
tional priority. The goals for those children, that community and the tribe 
have yet to be totally developed for the education of American Indian t\t\\- 
dren. The 70s has marked a decade of attempting to striVe for legitimizing 
the involvement jof the parents In the. education of "their chi Idreri an'tf the 
tribes and education of their tribal members. ' 

S1nce.the enactment of PL 93-638, the Indian Self-Determination and. 
Educational Assistance Act/Snd the subsequent PL 95-561 Tftle XI, the 
Basic Indian Education Act, virtually every American Indian community must 
make. decisions about the education of their children. These, acts recog- 
nized American Indian rights to control education and each community must 
"decide either to exercise the control, delegate It, or- abandon it. Ameri- 
can Indian parents, tribal council members, and other community decision 
makers need to be* able to make the educat^ional decision? that will best 

s * 

meet the. respensibil 1 ties to their children, the- tribe, and themselves. 
Education practitioners and^ administrators who have responsibility for 
educating American Indian childreh also need to understand the conditions, 
the needs, and the hopes that are today shapi^ng American Indian attitudes 

20 . • 



towards education. .They must understand American Indian- education from' the' 
, perspective of the American Indian coBimunlty.^ • " . * • . ^ . 

It Is important'to realise t'hat the right to control education, Is not a 
legislative .right .newly won by American Indian communltieis., but it is* a hls- 
torical and an. inalienable right now being recovered.. It is l^oth fair arid ' / 
necessary^JPor? this rep9on, to view our perspectives and educational expecta- 
^ ^ tions in a historicaT context. ,^n attempt mu§t be mad? to see wiiat education . 

and community involyemeh't in'trib^l exi^ectations have meant and will mean f or ^ 
, the future of American Indian cultures and'tribes.- The struggle for self- 

determination is not yet completed and 'the per'spective .of the tribal coiinoKp^ 
and Indian parents havejiot yet'Been fully accepted by the public school sys-, . 
teins, the bureau school systems, or in some instances/Vthe'^commuiii'ty schools." 

* V -if 

The struggle. for a more fully involved parent and tribe In the education of ' 

' ■ ,. \ I • 

^Indian children should continue in the decade of the 80s. .The future of ^ 

• r * . . - ^ 

Indian education- in the 80s and 90s promises to be exciting. -We cah -look 



forwarl t(!) 'a pertod of innovation and renaissance of American Indian culture 
and languages. This renaissance will be accomplished through the process of 

• t 

coimnunity control of the, education of the^r children. . . . - ^ 

That control will be exercised through PL 93-638 "contract schools funded 
by the Bureau^'Of Indian Affairs and through the obntrol^of those biireau y < 
schools which uhe tribes decide to have operated by the bureau. Still' 
g*«eater control ^ill be gainfed on the school boards and through the'^public 
school systems enrolling Indian children. These, schools receive money from 
the federal government whj^^h has specific requirements to involve the^parents 
and tribes in the education of their children. ^quaV educational .opportunity 
in Indian educati<)n has' translated to self-determination. As such, the Indian 

tribes and parents have greater authority legltlmitized 'through the federal 

' y . .. ^ . , . 

Statutes such as the Civil Rights Act\of l974 and other civil rights legis,- 
>ation. Those laws c&n and will "be applied to Indian-tribes for the benefit 
, of Indian/'c'hildren.. ' " ' ^ ^ 
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•The hope^ifor the future is based upon the assumption that past prac- 
^tyes^ of Isolation and cultural ^destruction which have traditionally charac- 
terized the education "policy at the' national ahd'state governmenlf^levels 
win In fact be dlscardec^. The legislative Intent and struggle in the 70s 
could open up the 80s to a new .definition, a newNset of circumstances whereby 
the needs and the realities of tFte American Indian population can^in fact 
be addressed and incorporated into the school system and t;he curriculum* of 
.those school systems. The character 6f self-determination and parental and 
tribal ipvolvement can begin to gain add14:1onarforce through the teaching 
of. the language and the culture of the Indian tribes being served by those 
schools. There can be .a maintenance and restoratiwrof the- Mnguages of 
those tribes. The efforts of -parental involvement and co[n(nun1ty Control 
to integrate the components of all those 'efforts can upgrade Indian educa- 
tion and thereby upgrade the education of all chiljireft attending those 
schools. - . i ■ ^ . ■ ' 

>With the federal government's commitment to promote Indian-control 
0^ Indian education ajid the ^subsequent realignment of terms and interpre- . 
tations- of new and existing statutes, the future'directlon for Indian educa- 

n. , 

jtion can be fully turned toward a renaissance Tor each tribe in the Nation. 
With this in mind, there should be great .efforts toward obtaining major 
approprfati^ for the restoration and maintenance of the native language^ 
andf cultures. Efforts also should be made for funds for training centers, 
forjteachers and administrators, and for research and development* of 'new 

^duca'tional techniques and procedures. Direct funding should be rtiatle to 

' *■• 

assist Indian tribes and Indian communities in sorting .various information 

» 

and in (5,rocess1ng t;.he decisions which will be most appropriate for that 

... , 

•tribe and that community. • ' 

There areVour questions which perhaps can fornfthe basis for' the deci- 

> 

si on making necessary for the education of Indian childrc^n 1n the 80s and 

90s. r ' * ' • 



I 1. How can the community, processes control be strengthened?- 

How can the educational successes be Identified^and sustai^ned? 
3. How. can prioriffes for the education., of Indian children best te set 
and implemented? , ' ^ 

: 4. What internal/external resources, both human and- financial , must be 
strengthened and secured to sustain and maintain the successes that have been 
gained irj the educatiofi of Indian children? \ " 

Perhaps foremost in the minds of Indian tribes and Indian j)arents must be 
the idea of the promise that must be kept^to Indian people by the federal 
government. Th'at is the edqcatjon of their children, will once again 'be returned' 
to them as, parents and as tribal members! Sirpply, that would be' the promise qf 
self-determination, self-government and self-direction, for Indian people. ♦ 
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A NATIONAL TRAGEDY: |UBC0MMITTEE'FJ[1WI/IGS 
I. The Failure of National Polic9" 



PART I 



, It U a pity that so many Americans toc^ay think of (he) Indian as a roman- 
tic or c*6m.ic figure in American history without contemporat;y significance. In " 
fact, the Indian plays much the same role in our American society that the ^ 
Jews played in Germany. Like „the miner's canary, the Indian marks t.^e shifts / 
from fresh atr to poisoh gas 1n our political atmosphere; and our treatment if *' ' < 
Indians, even more than our treatment of other minorities, reflects the rise 
an(J fall in our democratic faith, - FeVix S, Cohen - Vhlfe Liiw Oournal , February 

• 1953. ^ ' I ' ' ' 

A. .Overview 

At^careful review of the historical literature reveals that the dominant 
. policy of the Federal Government towa?^ the American Indian has been one of 

• forced assimilation which has va'cillafed between the two extremes of coercion 
and persuasioti. At the root of the .assimilation policy has been a. desire to 
divest the Indian of his land and resources. 

The Allotment Act of 1887 stands as a symbol of the wor^t aspects of the 
Indian policy. Dur.t^ag the'46-year period it was in effect it succeeded in reckic- 
•ing the Indian landbase from 140 million acres to approximately 50 million acres 
of the least desirable land. Greed for Indian land and intolerance of Indian 
.-cultures combined in one act to drive the American Indian into the depths of 
povGrrty from which he has never recovered. ^ . >^ 

From the first contact with the Indian, the school and the classroom have 
.been a primary too-1 of assimilation. Education was -the means whereby we eman- 
cipated the Indian child from his home, his parents his extended family,' and 
his cul tural J»eritage. It was in effect an attempt to wash the "savage habits" 
v /efndv "tribal ethic" out of a child's mind and "substitute a white middle-class 
(valdie system in its place. A Ponca Indian testi^fying before the subcommittee 
'xJef-lned th,is policy from the standpoint of the Indian student— "School is the 
enemy!" 

It is clear 'in retrospect that the "assimilation by education" policy was 
primarily i function of the "Indian land" policy.- The implicit hope was that a 
"civnlized Indian" would settle down, on his 160 acres and become-a gentleman 
j^farmer; thus freeing large amounts of additional land for the, white gian. But 
'^in addition, there has been a strong strain of""c6nve'rting tH^ heathen" and 
"civilizing the savage," which has subtly, but persistently, Continued up to 
^ the present. Two stereotypes still prevail--"the dirty, lazy, drunken" Indian 
and, to assuage our conscience, .the myth of the "noble savage." 

Regretfui;iy, one must conclude' that this Nation has not faced up to an 
"American dlTemma" more fundamental than the one defined so persuasively for us 
by Gunnar Myrdal in 1944. The "Indian problem" raises serious questions about 
this Nation's most basic coficeptS: of politicaT democracy. It challenges the - * 
most precious assumptions about what this country s'tdnds for--cultL|ral pluralism, 
equity and justice, the integrity of the individual, freedom of conscience and 
action, and the pursuit of happiness. Relations with the American Indian con- 
"Stitute a "morality play" of profound importance in, our. Nation's history* 

B. Historical Perspective— 40O YTBars of Fa'i lure 

The subcommittee has cqnducted a detailed and comprehensive analysis of %* 
our past and present failure as a nation to develop and implement an enlightened 
. policy for the American Indian. The subcommittee feels that a full understanding 
of the historical roots of our present failures is essential', if problems are 
to be resolved .and a more enlightened policy effected. The historical. per"5j)ect1ve 
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which follows Is an abridgment\)f the. thoroughly documented historical "anal- 
ysis which can be found in Appendix I of our Teport.* We would urge all who 
are interested in -the devel op^De^t of our present national policies to read- 
the material in Appendix I. , •]> • 

1 . ■ Mission Period . . ; 

The goal, from the beginning of 'attempts at, formal education of the 
American Indian, has bfeen not so much to educate him as to change him. 

With the Jesuits, it was to acquaint the Indian with the French manner, 
French customs, the French language. With the Protestants, it was .t6 Angli- 
cize the natives and, in the process, prepare them for a "civiljzed" life. 
The Franciscans, working in the Southwest, also sought to bring -Indians 
into the mainstream, but they were less interes^fced in making Europeans of 
the Indians than were" other missionaries. Regardless ■of^ the re^ligious 
group, they all had the same goals: civilize and Christianize the Indiap. 

Beginning with the Jesuit mission schn^l for Florida Indians in 1568, 
formal education of Indians was dominated by the church for almost 300 years 
Jesuits' and Franciscans were the first^ groups_^to try to remake the Indian 
in the mold of the white man, but the cause was taken up vigorously by Pro- 
,testants when they gained a foothold 4n America. Education was adopted as 
the best means of accompli shi^ig the task, and as early as 1617, 1(ing James I 
called upon Anglican clergy to fJrovide funds for educating "children of 
these Barbarians in Virginia." The eventual result of his request was, 
the establishment of the College of William and Mary--"a college* for the 
children of the infidels." 

Other schools for Indians were also started, but' none were completely 
successful in achieving their "civilizatfon goals." For though the Indian* 
students *of ten left school with an understanding of the principles of 
Christianity and a solid grasp of .reading and writing skills, they still 
shied away from the white man's way of life. One observer of the times 
noted, with obvious frustration, that after the Indians returned home, 
"instead of civilizing and converting the rest, they have immediately 
relapt into infidelity and barbarism themselves.,."" 

2(. The Treaty Period * 

Thesigning of the treaty between the United States and the Delaware 
Tribe in 1778 established treaties as the prima-ry legal basis for Federal 
'Policies in regard to, the American I'ndian. The earliest treaty containing 
a specific provision*Tor ediication--a promise by the-* government to provide 
a tribe with teachers "in the arts of the miller and sawer"— was signed in 
1794. Similar provisions, usually given in exchange for ^Indian lands, were 
common elenrents in. treaties fo** the next 80 years. 

The purpose of the treaties did not differ much from the reason behind 
the missionaries' activities. Both the government and the missionaries 
sought. to civilize the Indian. But wherears the reliciious, groups acted pri- 
marily out of altruism, the government thougHt inore fh terms of the value 
of ..possessing Indian lands. Government leaders recogni'zed that if Indians 
could be converted from hunters into farmers, the Indians would require less 
•land and would'be easier to contain. Such a policy would natural ly mean ' 
morie land available for settlement by white men. Education.of I-ndians was 
seen as the means of accomplishing the conversion. , * 

Between 1778 and 1871, when the last treaty was signed, Indian tribes 
ceded almost a billion acres to the United States. [ In return, Indians gen- 
erally retained inalienable and tax-exempt lands for themselves, and Govern- 
ment pledges to provide such public ser,vices as education, medical care, and 
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technical anc| agriculltural training. Congress began appropriating funds for , 
>uch services in 180?, when up to $15,000 was made available annually "to pro- 
,vlde civilization among the aborigines." The basis for most Indian education ^ 
programs was an act in 1819, though, which provided fOr an annuar"civilizaticn . 
.fund" to be used" to convert Indians from hunters to agriculturalists. The act 
was i.rf . effect until 1873. ^ 

^Responsibility fjor the education of Indians was placed in the hands of tWe 
Conimissiofier of Indian Affairs^ ^position" created by Congress in 1832. The I. 
early commissioners viewed Indians as barbarous and heathen people "wedded to | 
sa\J'age habits, customs and prejudices," and thus their educational policies ' 
revolved around controlling the Indian through coerciv.e assimilation. As Comml- 
stprter L. Lea stated in 1850, the IndianS^ must " resort ^*6^ri cul tural labor or\ 
starve." Djiring this period the Government established an extensive program x)f ^ 
•manual traj^ing in agriculture and t>ie mechanic arts in order to civilize the ' 
Indian. J(s early as 1838 the Government was operat1ngjl6 manual schools- serving 
800 students and 87 boarding schools serving' about 2,000 students. 

' After 1871' the Government, no longer engaged in treatymaking with Indian 
tribes. During this period it had committed itself' to obligations in almost 400 
treaties. • 

^ ' 3- The Allotment Period ' ' ' 

The last three decades of the 19th century were years of anguish for the 
Indian, as he fought in vain to defend his.homeTand from first plundering settlers 
and then, the might of the U.S. Calvary. With the murder "of Sitting Bull and the 
massacre of a Sioftx band at Wounded Knee, ^. Dak. in 1890', the conquest of the 
Indian wascomplete. * , 

Three year;s prior to" the final Battle, though, the U.S. Government hadHni- 
tiated a means of dissolving the Indian land base legislatively. The Dawes 
Sev.eralty Act of 1887 provided for 'land allotment to individual Indians as a 
means of breaking up the tribal structure and giving Indians an opportunity for 
a more civi-lized life. The actual results of the law were a diminishing of the 
Indian tribal economic base from 140 million atres to abbut 50 million acres, and 
severe social disorganization of the Indian family. , 

This land policy was directly related to the Government's Indian education 
policy because proceeds from the destruotioh of the Indian land base were to be 
used to pay the costs of taking Irjdian children from their homes and placing them 
in Federal boarding school s-'-a system designed to dissolve the Indian social 
structure. The Bureau of Indian Affairs had started buildtng its boarding school 
syUem in the 1870's, often using abandoned Army posts or barracks as .sites. 
Such schools were run in a^rigid military fashion, wf^;h heavy emphasis on rustic 
vocational education. They were designed to separate a child from hi| reserva- 
tion and family, s.trip him of his tribal lore' and mores, force the complete aban- 
donment of his native language, and prepare him for never again returning to his 
people. Although ipany changes have taken pliCe over the years, some boarding 
schools still operate irf 19th dentury converted Army posts and occasional ly 'con- 
duct practices which approximate, the approach of the late 1800's. . 

.Many Indian fam.ilies res.1sted the assault of the Federal Government: on their 
lives by refusing to send their children to school. ^Congress responded by author- 
izing the Secretary of Interior to withhold food or subsistence from those Indiah 
families whose children weren't in school. In ,1919 it was discoverfed 'that only 
2,089 of an fcstimated 9,613 Navajo chiljdren were attending School, and thus- the 
Government Jfriitiated crash program of j^vajq education. But because of a lack 
of schooTVbn the reservation, many Navaj^ children were transported to bfCarding 
schools throughout the West and" Southwest, without their parents' consent. The 
conditi(Ons at these boarding schools, where the children were often used as the 
labor force, received widespread attention with publication of the Meriam Report 
in 1928. ' '} 



4. the Merlam Report and the l^ew Deal Period 

Probably the- most significant investigation ever conducted into the 
field of Indian affairs waS Rubli-shled in 1928. The Merlam Report, a sur-' 
vey of social land economic conditions of the American Indian, was prepared 
by the Brookings Institution In Washington D.C. (then known as the Insti- 
tute for Government "Research) under the direction of Lewis Miriam of the 
UniversUy of Chicago. The report led directly to one- of the most creative 
and innovative periods in Indian affairs. , • - ' 

The major findings of. the Merlam Report were that (1) Indians were 
excluded Yrom management of their )own affairs, and (2) Indians were receiv- 
ing a poor quality of services (e^peci^lly health and education) from pub- 
lic officials who were. supposed td be serving their needs. These two find- 
ings remain just as valid today as they did more than 40 years ago. 

The repoct was highly critical of boarding schools, both becaase of 
their inadequate facilities an'ti the manner in which they were operated. 
It condemned the. practice of taking children from their homes and placing 
them in off-reservation boarding schools. Ifstressed repeatedly the need* 
for a relevant instructional curriculum adapted to the individual needs and 
background of the students. It chided the schools for failing to consider 
or adapt to the language of the child. It asked why Indians could not par- 
ticipate in deciding the direction t)f their schools. And it suggested that 
public schools, with their traditional curriculums, were not the answer 
either. ; " " 

"The most fundamental need in indian education," according to the 
report. "Is a change In po.1nt of view." The Indian family and social 
structure must be strengthened, not destroyed. ' The qualifications of tea- 
chers in Indi-an schools must be high, not poor to average. The Federal 
school system must be a mOdel of 'excellence. 

The Meriam report had a substantial Impact. Soon after John Collier '■ 
became Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the Roosevelt administration In 
1933, a series of new approaches were initiated .which sought to overhaul - ' 
completely the Federal Indian policy. The key legislation of the period, 
the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, ended the allotment period and laid 
the groundwork for more autonomous tribal government. The act, which was 
submitted to and discussed with Indian tribes before beihg submitted' to 
Congress, has been called the Indian bill o.f rights. 

• In education. Collier started programs in bilingual education, adult 
basic education, training of Indian teachers, Indian culture and in-service 
teacher training. During Collier's 12 years as Commissioner, 16 boarding ) 
schools were closed and 84 day^schooU were opened. Whereas in 1933 three- 
fourths of Indian students were enrolled in.Board'ing schools, in 1943 two- 
thirds were attending day schools. The progress of the liao's and early 
1940 s came to a halt with the advent of World War II, though, as a lack 
of funds joined with a congressional attitude of '"de-Indfan1z1ng the Indian" 
to put an end to Collier' sv programs. . / " ' 

5. The Termination Period 

• In 1944 a House Select Committee on Indian Affairs offered recoromen- • 
dations on achieving "the final /solution of the Indian problem.'*' In almost 
eyerylp^tance, the, committee called for a return of the pre-Mewiam policies. 
It crrticlzed reservation day scho0ls for adapting education toUhe Indian 
anfl to his reservation way of life. It said "real progress" would be made 
o/ily when Indian children of elementary age were once aga'in tak^n^from their 
hbmes and placed in off-reservation boarding schools. "The goal of Indian 
education, acqorying to. the committee, "should be to make the Indian child 
a better American nather than tp'^ulp him simply to be, a better Indian." 
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^ The^ use 'Commit tee's attitude vUs Ihdtcdtive of the swing the pendultHn 
was taking. By 1948 the Commissi oner^of Indian Affairs, at the urging of Con- 
gress,: was, setting criteria for determining a tribe's readiness for withdrawal 

■ of Federal servdces. Iri 1949 Commissioner John*N1chols«argued that developmen-t . 
^ of services, nort termination of^them, was needed, but his plea went unheeded. 

When Dillon Myer became Commissioner In igsa ihe termination policy was at full 
throttle. It was a .return to tlhe dominant policy of the Federal Qovernment-- 
coerci've assimilation of the American Indian, fhesgoals were to get rid of the 
Indians and Indian trust land by terminating Federal recognition and services 
• • '. and relocating Indians into cities off the reservations--a policy viewed as a 
major catastrophe by the Indians. ' . ' 

. In 1952 the Bureau of Indian Affairs closed down all Federal schools in 
Idaho, Michigan, Washington, and Wisconsin. Loans to Indian students authorized 
^ in the Reorganization Act of 1934 were discontinued. The following year a number 
of boarding and day schools were closed, as Indian jtjudents were -transf erred into 
^ public school^. Those Federal boarding schools in operation utilized a forced 
assimilation approach, educating children far^rom their homes (Navajo children 
^ in Oregon, Northwe'st Indians in Oklahoma) 'so that they would forgat tl;ieir family 
and the reservation way of life. wr 
^ The legistlative base for the termination policy was laid in 1953 with 

oassage of Public Law 280, which transferred Federal jurisdiction over law and 
^der on Indian reservations to individual States,* and House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, which called for the end of Federal services to Indies. L'lttle time 
was wasted in. implementing the policy. In l95,3, 10 termination bills were intro- 
duced* with six of them passing. The termination period was brought to a partial 
halt on September 18, 1958, when Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton announced 
thdtQiio tribe would be terminated without its consent; Despite his statement, 
Indians had developed a fear of termination which was to continue -through the 
1960's. 

• • ' ■ 6. The 1960's ^ . 

Alvin M. Josephy of American Heritage magazine has described the result of 
the Indian policy of the 1950's as "termination psychosis./' Throughout the 

■ 1960's Indians exhibited an all-pervading suspicion of Governmentj. motives in 
Indian affairs. They were ^confused, disoriented, and filled with anxiety and 
iA(orry, according to Josephy. In effect, the termination policy had told the 
Indian tribes that if they demonstrated economic progress they would be punished 
by a withdrawal of Federal services. 

Attempts to counterattack the termination psychosis were a significant 
. part of Indian Mstory of the 1960's, but the failure of a new policy framework 
■ to emerge during this period meant that most of these attepipts were futile. . 

The first formal reaction to termination iri the 1960's was publication of 
the Fund for the Republic study by' the Commission ori^ Rights, LiUerties, and 
Responsibilities of the American Indian. This January 1961 report focused 
attention on the Injustices of termination policy, the paternalistic attitudes 
«nd practices of the Bure<^u of Indian Affairs, and the inadequ^ite services pro- 
vided Indians. It argued fori rei)ir;ganization of the Bureau's education program 
and increased Indian Involvement in determining programs affecting Indians. Both 
of these iss'ue^ Were to dominate Indian education during this decade. 

Six months; after the Fund, for the Republic report was Issued a conference 
of Indian leaders was held in which a "Declarat.ibn of Indian Purpose" was formu- 
lated. The Jndians repudiated. the termination policy of the 195o's and expressed 
their desire to play a decisive role in planning their own program?,. Like the 
Fund for the Republic report, the conference indicated a reorganization of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs-was e?ss6nt1al. But the Indians made it cleiir they wanted 
to play an important role in determiriing the reorganizfatiqn. ' » , . 

The Keyinedy administration responded to the Indian people with its own stuc^y 
of Indian atfaii!^, a task force headed by Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
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The July 1961 report suggested a wide range of, new .activities In Indian edu- 
cation, from Increased funds for scholaVships to the encc^ura.gement of Indian 
parent participation Jn the formulation of school programs. The recotnmehda- 
tlons would certainly have improved Indian education, but their implementa- "* 
tlon was almost impossible, given the Bureau's organizational structure— a 
matter with which the report did not come to grips. The report repudiated 
termination and suggested that 'economic development on Indian- reservations 
be .the basis of a new Federal Indian policy. As a result, between 1961 and 
1965 the Bureau of Indian Affairs shifted its policy direction and embarked ' 
on' a program of econom.ic an,d community development. Put nothing was done to 
refashion the Bureau into an effective instrument for executing the new policy 
and programs. ' - 

One of the most significant accomplishments in Indian affairs during the 
1960's was the enactment of ■ legislation— the. Economic Opportunity Act— which 
gave Indians the opportunity to participate in and control their own programs. 
Head Start programs, for example, were the" first meaningful' effort to provide 
early ch.ildhood experiences fqr Indian children. Upward Boundi. Jop Corps, 
and VISTA all had significant Indian participation. But in terms of demon- 
strating the importance , of Indian ini-tiative jnd self-determination, atid the 
ability of Indians to effectively carry out their oWn programs, the Community 
Action Programs on Jntiian reservations have been the most important infiova- 
tions of the 1960's. More" than 60 Community Action Programs, involving 105 
FederaJ reservations in 17 States', presently exist. The most important exper- 
iment' in the field of Indian education in theJ960's was* the establishment ' 
of the Rough Rock Demonstration School on the' Navajo Reservation in Arizona. 
The initiative for the project, as, wel 1 es some of its funds, came from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, which worked closely witfr Dr. Robert Roessel 

.who became the school's first director. 

Established on July 27, 1966, as a private, nonprofit organization, the 
school is run by a five-member Navajo, school board. Only two of the school 

' board members have had any formal educatioti and weekly school board meetings 
are conducted in NaVajd. The school is committed to the involvement of . 
Indians in "their^' school. Tribal elders, for example,, are used to" teac^h ) 
traditional materials. Culturally-sensitive curriculum materials have b>6n- 
4eyeloped, and the bilingual approach to the teaching of English is used. 
The school is regarded not just as a place fpr educating Indian children, 
but as the focu§ for ;development of the' local community. ^Rough Rock has 
become a symbol of Indian participation and control and educational innova- - 
tlon, and has teen extraordinarily influential in shaping a new policy ^n 
Indian education.. / . 

A second landmark in Indian education legislation of ' the 1960's was 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The law provided funds 
for improving the education of disadvantaged children. In 1966 •Indians' in . 
Federal schools were invcJlved in' Title, I of the act (Innovative programs " 
for disadvantaged children), and in ^fiscal year 1969 appro;cimately $9 million 
was appropriated specifically for Indians In Federal schools. 'Disadvantaged 
Indians in public schools also benefit from the legislation. Other titles 
of the act have aic^^d in the development of special .supplemental -centers 
and the establishment of. regional educational faboratories, ^ome of which 
' are doing significant ^ork in Indian education. Drop out prevention and ' 
bilingual education titles of the act are also benefiting «bme .Indian^ 

The prog rtams^-of- the Office Df Economic Opportunity and the Elemel#y' 
and Secondary Education Act provided some optimism for Indian educa>forHh 
the m1d-1960;s. The Bureau of Indiaji Affairs, with Carl Marburger^efving 
as Assistant Commlssloner^for Education, talked about making'the Federal 
Indian schools an exemplar'y system, utilizing bilingual approaches and a- 
culturally sensitive curriculum. But the continual problem of working 
within the Bureau's educational structure, together with less than 
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. full-hearte^ congressional support, made Marburger's exemplary system just a 
V dream. ' ; . 

" Another raajgr attempt to formulate a new policy on Indian affairs was the 
1966; Presidential Task Force Report. The report recognized the necessity of 
. . coming to grips with one of the fundamental questions--reorganization of the . 
Bureau of Indian Af-fairs-^and recommended transferring the responsibility for 
Indian affaifs'f rom the Department of Interior to the Department of Health; Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The report placed education as the priority item in improv- 
ing Indian affairs, and strongly endorsed Indian control and an exemplary school * \ 
system. , - * 

The report concluded with a clear warning against acting precipitously and 
wkthout'full explanation an^ consultation. with the Indian tribes. Nevertheless, 
the President seized upoli the idea, in a way .which aroused Indian anxiety. When 
,the proposed transfer was hinted at by Secretary Gardner at an Indian manpower 
conference in February 1968, Indians Veacted as if it was a termination proposal 
(the assumption was that the varipus functions of BIA would be scattered through- 
out HEW), and the matter was dead before it ever got openly explained and dis- 
cussed. , • . 

These"^lndian control and exemplary school system items became the hi^jor - 
recommendations of President Johnson's message on Indian affairs on March 6, 1968. 
The President rejected termination as a policy and suggested it be replaced by 
self-determination. He called for increased funding for the OEO programs which., 
had proved so successful and stated his intention to make Federal schools a 
"model communit.^ school system." The recommendations were ^not, new, nor was .the, 
President's silen.ce req^irding the Bureau of Indian Affairs organizational defects, 
which would continue toretard any massive efforts at, reform. , < . 

The 1960's began with determined effort to seek a new policy which would 
alleviate Indian termtFiatiOn fears and reorganize the Bureau of Indian Affairs so 
that it could effectively provide an exemplary educational program for Indians. 
The 1960's are ending wT\th those same problems unresolved. 
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•CHRONOLO&ICAL LIST OF TREATIES MADE BETWEEN INDIAN 'TRIBES 
AND THE U.S. GOVERNMENT CONTAINING. EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 



Date 



Dec 2, 1794 

Aug 13, 1803 

Aug 1§, 1804 

Oct 18, 1820 

Aug 29, 1821, 

Sep 18, 1823 

Jan 20, 1825 

Feb 12, 1825 

June 2, 1825 

June 3, 1825 
Aug 5, 1826 
Oct 16, 1826 
Oct 23* 1826 
Aug 11, '1827 

Nov 15, 1827 
May 6, 1828 
Sep 20, 1828 
Sep 24, 1829 
Jul 15, 1830 
Sep. 27, 1830 
Feb 8, 1831 
Mar 24, T832 
•May 9, 1832' 
Sep 15, 1832 
Oct 24, 
Oct 27, 
Feb 14', 
May 13, 



1832 
1832 
1833 
T833 
Sep-21, 1833 
Oct ^, 1833 
May 24, 1834 
Dec 29, 
Mar 28» 
Sep 17, 
Oct 15, 
Oct 21, 
Oct 19, 
Maf- 17, 
Oct "4, 



1835' 
1836 
1836 
1836" 
1837..^ 
1838' 
1842 
1842 



TrfEe" 



Statute, Article 



Oct .11, 1842 
Jan^4, 1845 
J4fl'14, 1846, 
Maf rs, 3846 
Jun|Dl5&17, 



^ > » 

Treaty with the Dneldas, Tuscarora» 

and Stockbridge ^ -• 
Treaty vyith the .Kaskas-kia ' 
...Treaty with the* Delaware 
'Treaty with the Choctaw - 
Treaty with the Ottawa, Chippewa, 

and. Pot^watoml 
Treaty with Seminoles of Florida ^ 
Treaty with the Chodtaw ^ 
Treaty with the Creek Nation\ 
Treaty with the Great and Little 

Osage . .. 

^Treaty with the Kansas Nation 
Treaty with the Chippevya 
Treaty with \\)q Potawatomie 
Treejty with the Miami 
Treaty with the Chipp'Bwa, Menominees, 

Winnebagoes and New York Indians 
Treaty with the Creek Nation 
Treaty y^lth the Cherokee Nation 
Treaty wit'h the Potawatomi ' 
Treaty with the Delaware , 
Treaty with the Sacs and Fdtxes, etc. ' 
Treaty with the Choctaw Na'tion 
Treaty with the Menominee 
Treaty with the Creek Nation 
Treaty with the Seminole 
Treaty«with the Winnebago Nation 
Treaty with the^ Kickapoo- 
s. Treaty with t^e Potawatomi 
Treaty with the Creek Nation 
Treaty with the Quapaw 
Treaty with the Otoes and sMissourias , 
Treaty with the Pawnee 
Treaty with the Chickasaw 
Treaty with the'^herokee 
Treaty with the "Ottawa and Chi'ppewa 
Treaty wjth the Sacs, and Foxes 
Treaty with the Otoes, etc. 
Treaty wtih the Sac and Pox 
Treaty with the loway 
Treaty with the Wyandot Nation 
Treaty with the, Chippewa of Lake 

"Superior* and the Mississippi 
Treaty with the Sac and Fox of Iowa 
Treaty with the Creeks and Seminoles 
Treaty with the Kansas 
Treaty with the Comanche, etc*. 
Tv^eaty v/.ith the Potawatomi 



' Stat. 


47 • 


3 

1 


Stat. 






Stat. 






Stat. 


2T0 


. 7,8 


Stat. 


218 


4 


Stat. 


224 




Stat. 


234 


2 


Stat. 


237 


7 


Stat. 


?40 


6 - 


Stat. 


244 


- ■■ 
4,5.. 


Stat. 


290 


6 


. Stat. 


295 


3 


Stat. 


300 


6 


Stat. 


303 


5 


Stat. 


307 




Stat. 


311 




Stat.: '31 7 


2 


Stat. 


327 


(1) 


Stat. 


328 


5 


Stat. 


333 


20 


Stat. 


342 


. 4,5 


Stat. 


366 


13 


Stat. 


368^ 


• 


Stat. 


3r70 


4 


Stat. 


391 


7 


•Stat. 


399 


4 


Stat. 


417 


5 


St'at. 


424 


. 3 


Stat. 


429 


4 


Stat. 


448 




Stat. 


450 




Stat. 


478 


10,11 


Stat. 


491 


4(2) 


Stat. 


511 


3 


Stat. 


524 




Stat. 


543 




Stat. 


568 




Stat. 


581 


4 


Stat. ' 


591 


4 



7 Stat, 
S Stat, 
^ Stat, 
9 Stat, 
9 Stat, 



596 

821-2 

842 

844 

853 



2 

4,6 

2 

13 
8 



Date 



Tribe' 



Statute Article 



Oct lau 1^46 
•Aug 2ri847 

« .Oct 18, 1848 
Apr 1, 1850 
Jul 23i-185i 
Aug 15, 1851 
Mar 15, 1854 
Mar 16, 1854 
May 6, 1854 
May TO, 1854 
May 12, 1854 
May 17, 1854 
May 18, 1854 
Nfiy'30, 1854 

--^un 5, 1854 
Sep 30, 1854 
Nov 15, 1854 

. Nov 18, 1854 
Nov 29, 1854 
Dec 26, 1854 
Jan 22, 1855 

, Do*"'** 
Jan 26, 1'855 
Jan '31, 1855 
Feb 22, 1855 
Jun 9, 1855 
Do 

J,un 11, 1855 
Jun 22, 1855 
Jun 25, 1855 
M 1 ,1855 
.. Ju>J6, 1^55 
' ,.,Jul '31,^ 1^55 
'Aug 2, 185« 

^11^17, 185^ 
Tjlifel, 1^55 
Feb 5, 1856 
Aug 7, 1856 
Sep 24, 1857 
Ma?r 12, 1858 
Apr 19, 1358 
Jun 19, 1858 
Jul 16, 1859 
Feb /1 8, 1861 
Mar' '6/ I S^l 
Jun 24,186? 
Jun 28, 1862 
Mar 11, 1863 

Jun 9, 1363 
Oct 2, 18,63 

May 7, 1864 
Oct 14, 1864 



Treaty with the Winnebago 
Treaty with'' the Chippewa 
Treaty with the Menominee 
Treaty with the Wynadot 
Treaty with the Sioux 
do 

Treaty with the Otoes and Missouri a 
Trea'ty with the -Omaha ; ' ' 
Ti;'eaty with the 'Delaware 
Treaty, with the Shawnees- 
Trea'ty with the Menominee ^ 
Treaty with the lowa'y 
Treaty with the Kickapoo ' , 

Treaty with the Kaskaskia, etc. 
Treaty with the Miami 
Treaty with the Chippewa 
Treaty with the Rogue Rivers, * 
Treaty with the Shastas, etc. 
Treaty with the Umpqua, etc. 
Treaty with the Nisqualli, etq.* 
Tre&ty with the Dwarriish, etc. 
TreaV with the Willamette Bands 
Treaty withHhe §'Kallams 
Treaty with the Makah Tribe V 
Treaty with the Chippewa of Mississippi, 
Treaty with the Yakima ' \, ' 

Treaty with the Walla-Wallas, etc. 
Treaty with^th'e Nez Pertes' 
Treaty withUhe Choctaw and Chickasaw , 
Treaty with 'the Tribes of Middle Oregon 
Treaty with the Qui-nai-elt, etc. 
Treaty with the Flathead, etc. 
Treaty with the Ottawas and Chipp6was 
Treaty with the Chippewa of-Sagfnaw, 
•j Swan Creeft and Black River 
/ Treaty with the Blackfeet . • 
J^JjDBa^ty with the Molala 

Treaty with tjie Stockbridge and Munsee 
Treaty with th^e Creeks and Seminoles 
.. Treaty with the Pawnees 
'Treaty with the Poncas 
■ Treaty with the Yankton Tribe of Sioux 
Treaty with the Sioux Bands 
Treaty with the Chippewa Bands 
Treerty with«Arapaho and Cheyenne 
' Treaty with the Sauk. antl Foxes* etc. 
■ « Trea,ty with the 9.ttowa* ' 
. . i Treaty with the 'KiCKapoo 

. .Treaty with the Chippewa of Mississ-ippi 



9 ,Stat 
9 Stat 
9 Stat 
9 Stat 
(J Stat 
0 Stat 
O.St^t 
0 Stat 
O' Stat 
0 Stat 
0 Stat 
0 Stat 
b Stat 
0 Stat 
0 Stat 
0 Stat 
0 Stat 
0 Stat 
0 Stat 
0 Stat 
2 Stat 
0 Stat 
2 Stat 
2 Stat 
0 Stat 
2 Stat 
Stat 
Stat 
Stat 
Stat 
>2 Stat 
Stat 
Stat 
Stat 



^nd Pillager; '^nd Lak6 /Winnibigos.hiSh Qands 



Treaty WW:h tne\N;ez Perce 
t^rea'ty with the, Chipjoewa (Red Uke, 
'i, i.arid Pembina Bands 

Treaty with th* ChiJlDewas 
, Treaty Wt'th tlje Kl 
Tribes 'an(^.4dho( 



h and Modoc , 
n Band qf ^ake Ind 



.878 
.904 
.952 
.987 
.949 
.954 
.1038 



4 

3 ■ 
4i5 

4(2^3) 
4(2,3) 
4 



.1043 4,13 

.1048 5,7 

.1053 3,6 

.1064 ^ 

.1069 5,9 

.1078 2 

.1082 7 

.1093 3,^,1 

.1109 4 



.1119 
.1122 



2 
5 



.1125 3,6 



.1-132 
:927 



10 

3,14 



.1143 2,3 . 

..933 11 

.939 11 

.1165 3,4* 



.1125 
.945 
.957 V 5 
.611 13 



5 

2,4 



2\Stat 



.963 
.971 
.975 
.62.1 
.633 



2,-4. 
10 

1,2(1) 

2 




Stat. 647 4(4), 6(4) 

Stat- 



//// 



13 Stat 
6 Stat 
a|is 



.667 

:693 
.707 



9,13,. 
4.5. 



Oct 18, 1864 ^ Treaty with the Chlppewas * 14 Stat. 657 4 

Mar 8, 1865 Treaty with the Winnebago ' / 14 Stat. 6^1 4^ 

Aug 12, 1865. Tre^Kty with the Snake » 14 Stat. 683 7,8 

Sep .29, 1865 Treaty with the Osage . 14 Stat. 687 ' 2,8 

Oct 14., 1865 ' Tre^ity w1th*-the Lower Brule Sioux ' --14 Stat. 699 6 

Mar 21,: 1866 TrefttX w1 th the Semi noles " 14 Stat. 755 3 

Apr 7,^ 1866 Treat/wlth the Bols Fort Band of" 14 Stat. 765 3(2,3) 

Chlpjpewa \ . 

Apr 28,. .1866 ' Treaty with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 14 Stat. 769 9,21 ,46 
' . ' Nation 

Jun 14,sl866 Treaty* with the Creek Nation 14 Stat. 785 12,13 

Feb. 18; 1867 Treaty ^ith the Sauk and Foxes , 15 Stat;495 9 

Feb 19, 1867 ' Treaty with the Sisseton, etc.^-Sloux 15 Stat. 505 6,7 

Feb 23,J867 Treaty with the Senecas, etc. 15 Stat. 513 10,19,2 

•Mar 19, 1867 ^ Treaty with thrf Chippewa of the 16 Stat. 719 3 
. ' - Mississippi N 

dct 21-, 1867 Treaty witji the Kiowa and Comanche ' 15 Stat. 581 4,7,14 

Do . Treaty withUhe Kiowa, Comanche and 15 Stat. 589 Z 
, Apache „ 

Oct 28, 1867 , treaty Vith the Cheyenne and Arapaho 15^Stat.593 4,7,13 

Mar 2, 1868x—^. Treaty with "the Utes . .. ^ 15 Stat. 619 4,8,10 

Apr 29,et' sfeq, ) Treaty with the Sioux Nation 15 Stat. 635 7,9,13 

18&8 . ' / . . • . " ■ ' . • 

May 7, 1868 Treaty with the Crow ' 15 Stat. 649 3,7,10 

May 10, 1868 Treaty with the Northern Cheyenne ' - 15 Stat. 655 4,7 

pnd Northern Arapaho • . • 

Jun 1, 1868 Treaty with, the Navajo " " 15 Stat. 667^ 3,6 

Jill 3, 1868 Treaty with the Eastern Band ^ -15 Stat. 673 3,7,10 

Shoshoni and Bannock 



"Aug 13, 1868 Treati^with the Nez Perce 15 Stat. 693 



0 



(Cohen, Felix S., Law Reviews) 
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Appendix C 
CONTRACT SCHOOLS 



Aberdeen 



Red Spaffold Day SchooV 
Faith, SD 57626 
Agency: Cheyenne River 
Contractor: Red Scaffold 

School Board, Inc. 

Faith, SD 57626 

it, Michael's Tribal School i 
St. Michael's,, ND 58370 
Agency: Fort Totten 
Contractor: Devils Lake 

•Sioux Tribe, Inc.: * 
y Fort Totten, "ND 56335 

Lower Brule Day School 
Lower Bru>e, SD 57548 ' v 
Agency: Lower Brule 
Contractor: Lower Brule S^oiix 
' Tribe^ Inc. 
Lower Brule, SD 57548 

. • ' 
Crow Creek High School 
Stfephan, SD 57346 

Agency: Fort Thompson 

, Contractor: .Crow Creek Reserv^atifn 

High School Boafd j 

' . Fort Thompson, SQ,_57339 

Theodore Jamison Elementary School 
3315 S Airport Road 
Bismarck. ND 58501 " \ 
- Agency: Aberdeen A.O. 
Contractor: United- Tribes Education 
^ Technical Center, Inc. 
3315 S Airport Road 
Bismarck, ND 58501 

Pierre Indian Learning Center 

• Star Route #3 
Pierre, SD 67501 
Agency: , Aberdeen A.O. 
Con.tractor: Indian Board of Education 

' for Pierre Indian Learning 
Center, Inc. 
Star Route #3 ' . 

Pierre, SD 57501 

Mand^ree Day School 

• Manderee, ND 58757 
•Agency: Fort Berthold- \ ' 
Contractor: Manderee Sghool Distric 

Manderee, ND 58757 



\ 



Twin Buttes Day Schoal 

millday, m 58B36 

Agjency: ' Foft Bert ho Id 

^ntractor: Twin Bqttes School 
District #37 
Hal 11 day, ND 58636 

Little Wound Day School 
PO Box 289 

Kyle, SD 5Z752 I ' ~ 



Agency: 
Contractor: 



♦Pine Ridge 
Llttlof Wound School 
Board/ Inc*; 
Kyle,'^Sq 57752 



Loneman Day School t . , 

Oglala, SD^7764 
Agency: jPlne Ridge - 
Contractar: Loneman School Corporation 
Oglala, SD 57764 

St. Francis Indian School 
St. Francis, SD 57572 



Agency: 
Contractbr: 



Rosebud 

Sicangu Oyate Ho, Inc, 
St. Francis, SD 57572 



M^rty Indian ^School - . 
Marty, SD 57361 ^ 
Agency: ' Yankton ( . 
Contractor: Marty Indian ^cjjlool 
Board, Inc. • 
' Marty, SD 57361 



Ojibway Indian School 
PO Box 3-A 
Belcourf, ND 58316 
Agency: 
Contractor: 



Turtje Mountain , 
Turtle Mountain Band 
of Chippewa Indians, Inc. 
PO Box 3-A 
Bel court, ND 58316 



'Turtle Mountain High Sohopl 
Belcourt, ND 58316 \ 
Agency: Turtle Mountain 
Contractor: Turtle Mountain Band- 

'Of Chippewa Indians, Inc 
Belcourt, ND 68316 

^ 4 



ct #36 




36 



42 




Al-bCjquerque 




Albuquerque Indian School 
loop Menau! Blvd, NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 
AgerJtiV: . ORBS ^ 
ContrTCtor: All Indian Pueblo 
' ' 'Council , Inc. 

- PO Box 6507 

. Albuqljerque, NM 87197 

Pine Hill Schools 
CPO Drawer H , . 

Pine Hill, NM 87321 • ' 
RamahTJavajo 



Agency: ' 
Contractor 



Ramah Navajo School* 
Board, Inc. 
PO Box 249 
Ramah, NM 87321 * 



Ae'Oma Early "Clri^dhpod Development 
Program V 

Acoma, NM 87049 . 

Aaency: Southern Pueblo" 

' ^ Agency SPA 

Contractor: Acoma Pueblo. 

PO Box '64 . , 
San Fl;lel-» NM 87D49' 

^Anadarko ' 

Institute of the Southern Plains, - 
PO Box 231 ■ ^ . 
Hammon, OK 73650 
Agency: Concho 
Contractor: Institute of the Southern 
Plains School Board, I no. 
- Hamroon, OK 73650 ' 



Billings 

• » 

Busby School f * 

Buscy, MI 59016 

Agency: Northern Cheyenne 
Contractor: Busby School Boards Inc. - 
Busby, MI 59016 

,Labre Indian School ; 
Ashland, MI 59003 
Agency: Nor^thern Cheyenne 
Contractor: Labre Indian School , Inc. 
, Ashland, MI 59003 



) 
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Two Eagle River School 
Dixon. MI 59831 
Agency: Flathead 
Contractor: C'onf . Salish ?ind '%potna1. 

Jrlbes of FlatheackReser- 
vatlfn, Inc. ) *. 

' Pablo, MI 59095 - \ 



-St. Stephens Indian School 
PO Box 345 

St. Stephens, WY 62^24 



Agency: 
Contractor; 



Wind River 

St. Stephens Indium 

School Education 

Association, Inc. 

St. Stephens, WY 62524 



Wyoming Indian High School 

Ethete, WY 82520 

Agencyr Wind R1v%r 

Contractor: Wind River Indian Edu- 
cation Association, Inc. 
Ethete, WY 82520 ^ 

Eastern 

Choctaw Parent-Child Develownent 
Program " ( 

Rt i!f7 Box 21 ' \ 

Philadelphia, MS 39350 

Agency: Choctaw 

Contractor: Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians 
Tribal Office Building 
Rt 7 Box 21 

Philadelphia, MS 39350 
» . • 

MIscdsuKee School 
> PO Box 440021 

Miami, FL -33144 ' . * 



AgencyV 
Cofitrattor: 



Eastern A.O. 
Miscosukee Tribe of 
Indfai^ of Florida 
PO Box* 4*40021 
lamlami Station ' 
Miami, FL 33144. 



Minneapolis 

Nay-Ah-Shig [Tay School 
,Star Route 
Oramla, MN 56359 



Agency; 
Contractor: 



Minnesota 

Mllle Lacs Reservation 
Business Committee 
Star Route 
Oramla, MN 56359 



Lac Courtes Orellles^-Ojibway School 
Route a) " ' 
Couderay, Wl 54828 



Agency; 
Contractor: 



V 43 



Great Lakes 
.Lac Courtes Orellles- 
.Ojlbway Tribal Governing 
Bcfjjcd 
Route #2 . 

Haywefl^d. WI 54848. ' 



T 



Oneida Tribal School 
'PO Box 198 c/o SHC 
Oneida. WI 54155 
Agency: . Great Lakes 
Contractor: Oneida Tribe of 

Indians of Wisconsin 
' « 1288 Fish Creek Road, 
. DePere.'WI 54115 



Hannahvllle 
Route #1 
Wilson, MI 
Agency: 
Contractor: 



Indian School 



.4 



49896 , 
• Michigan 
Hannahvllle Indian 
Education Committee 
Route #1 

Wilson, MI 49896 



Bug-O-^ay-Ge-Shlg School 
PC Bor82 



• 

Llttla Singer' Conpunlty School 
Box 239, Star Route 
WInsQow, AZ 86047 
Agency: Tuba- City 
Contractor: 

feorrego Pas's School 
PO Drawer A 
Crownpoint, NM 87313 
Agency: Eastern Navajo 
Contractor: B^rrejio Pass School Board, 
' Inc. 

PO Drawer A 
' X Crownpoint, NM 87313 

Rock Point Community School 
Via . 

Chlnle, AZ 86503 



Cass Lake, 

Agency: 

C6ntract;or: 



MN 56533 ■ 
Minnesota 

Leach Lake Reserva- 
. tlon Business 
Committee 
PO Box 308 
Cass Lake, MM 56533 



Agency: 
Contractor: 



Chlnle 

Rock Point School Board, 
Inc. . ^ 

Via 

Chlnle, AZ 86503 



Keshena, WI 

Agency: 

Contractor: 



Menominee Innovative School 
PO Box 397 • ' 

54135 

Minneapolis A.O. 
Menominee Indian Tribe 
of Wiscons-ln 
PO Box 397 
Keshena, WI 54135 



Black Mesa Community" School' 
Box 215, Star Route #1 
Rough Rock, AZ 86503 



Agency 
Contractor: 



Chlnle 

Black Mesa Community School 
Board, InC.Vv 
Box 215, Star Route #1 
Chlnle, AZ 86503 . 



Navajo 

A School For Me 
PO Box 273 
Tohatchi, NM 
Agency: 
Contractor: 



-Agency: 
Contractor 



87325 

Fort Defiance 
A School For Me, 
PO Box 273 
Tohatchi, NM 87325 



Rough Rock Schools 
Star Route #1 
Rough Rock, AZ 8650^ 



Agency: 
Contractor: 



Chlnle 

Rough Rock School 
Board, I/H 
Star Ro|t6. #1 
Rough" Rock, AZ 86503 



Shiprock Alternative School 
-pO Box 1 799 ' '-• 

Shiprock, NM 87420 

Shipfock 

5h1prock^ Alternative SchOpl 
Board, Infc. 
' ' .1^0 Box 1799 

Shiprock, NM 87420 

Inc. Navajo Academy 

1200 W Apache Street 
Farmlngton, NM 8740r^ 
Agenc^: Shiprock 
Cpntractor: Navajo Academy Board of 
9 Directors 

1200 W Apache Street 
Farmlngton, NM 87401 ^ 

Alamo Community School 
Via , „ 

Magdalena, NM 87825 V. ' 



Agency: 
Contractor: 



\ 
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Eastern 

Alamo Community School 
Board, Inc. 
•Via 

Magda-lena, NM 37825 



Phoenix 



pofftland 



Duckwater-Shoshone Elementary School 

Box 3 > . 

(Diiickwater, NV 89314 
Agertcy: Eastern Nevada • 
Contractor: Duckwater Tribe, Inc. 

■ Duckwater, NV 89314 

Blackwater* Community School 
PO Box 1137 

Coo 1 i dge AZ-^ 85228 U 



Agency. 
Contractor; 



Pima 

Gila River Indian 
Community 
PO Box 1Z3 
Sacaton, AZ 85247 



Hoteville Day School 
Hoteville^ AZ 86030 - . 
Agency: • Hbpi 
Contractor: Hopi Tribal Council 
. Oraibi,, AZ 86039 

Moencopt Day School 
^PO Box 185 
Tuba Cfty, A7. 86045 
Agency: Hopi * 
Contractor: Hopi Tribal Council 
PO Box 123 
Oraibi, AZ. 86039 ' 

Havasupai Elementary School 
Supai\ AZ 86435 ^ 
Agency: Truxton-Canjon ' 
Contractor: yHavasupai Tribal 
/ Council , Inc 
PO Box 10 
Supai, AZ 36435 

Fort McDowell Pre-School 
PO Box 1779 

Fountain Hills, ;\Z 85268 
Agency: Salt River' 

Contractor: Fort McDowell Mohave 

Apache Indian 

PO Box 244 

Tquntain Hills, AZ 85268 

< 

Pyramid take School 

Nixon, NV 89424 

Agency: Paiute 

Contractor: Paiute Tribal Council 
Education- Board 
PO m 256 
Nixan, NV 89424 



toemr d'Alene. Tribal School • . ' 

DeSmet, ID 83824 
Agency: Northern Idaho 
Contractor: Coeur d'Alene Tribal Council 
Plummer, 10^83851 

i 

Paschal Sherman Indian School 
Omak Lake Road 
Omak, WA 98841 
Agency: Colville 
Contractor: Colville Busines-s Council 
• " PO Box 150 

Nespelem, WA 99155 

Shoshone-Bannock Alternative School 
.PO Box 306 ' 
Fort.Hall, -ID 83203 
Agency: Fort Hal 1 
Contractor: Fort Hail Business Committee, 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes 
"PC Box 306 
Fort Hall, ID 83203 

» ' i 

Nez Perce Tribal 5cho.ol 
PO Box 305 
Lapwfti, 1^83540 
.Agency: ^ Northern Idaho 
Contractor: Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho 
?& Box 305 ^ 
Lapwal, ID 83540 ^ . • 

Pliyallup Tribal School 
5l\East 28th Street 
Taco^a, WA 98421 ^ 
Agenqv: Pu^t Sound 
Contractor: Puya-llup Tribal Council 
2215 Eas^ 32nd Street 
Tacoma, WA 98421 

Yaklmla Tribal Schodl 
PO Bok 151. , . 
Toppehish, WA 98948" 



Agency: 
Contractor: 



Yakima 

Cbnf. Tribes and'Bands of 
the Yakima Indian Nation 
PO Box l-Sl 
Toppen'ish, WA 98948 



Quillette Tribal School 

f 0 Box 279 . < 
I LaPush', WA 98350 ( ) 

Agency:^. Olympic Peninsula ^ 

Contractor: Quillette Tribal Council 
PO Box 279 
LaPush, WA 98350 



Sacrwifthto ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Moopa j/alley Tribal Early EdufcatlOn Program 
PO Box 817 • . 
fe)opa. CA 95546 

Agency: • Hoopa .( * 
Contractor: Hoopa Valley Tribe 
PO Box 817 
^ . Hoopa , CA 95546 

Round Valley Tribal School 
PO Box 448 
Covelo. CA 95428 
Agency: 'CentV^a.! California 
Contractor: Covelo Community Council 
Covelo, CA 95428 




' » Appendix D 

TRIBALLY CONTROLLED COMMUHHTY COLLEGE ACT OF 19>8 
J (PL 9^-471) ^. 

96th Congress 

AN ACT ' ■ /y 

To provide for grants ^o tri.bally controlled community colleges, «rid for 

other, purposes. 




Be It enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
States of America In Congress assembled. That this Act may be c1 
"Trlbally Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1978". ' 



the' United 
ifced as. the 



DEFINITIONS 



(1) "Indian" means/a person who Is a member of an Indian trfb^ a>id Is : 
eligible to receive services from the Secretary of the Interior; 

(2) "Indian tribe" means any Indian tribe, band, nation, or other organ-i- 
ized group or community, including any Alaskan Native village or regional or 
village corporation as defined in or- established pursuant to-the Alaskan 
Native Claims Settlement Act, which is recognized as eligible for the special 
programs and services provided by, the United States to Indians betause of 
their status as Indians; 

(3) "S«cre,tary", unless otherwise designated, means the Secretary of the • 
Interior; , ^ ; . \ 

(4) "tribal ly controlled community college" means an institution of higher / 
education which. is formally, controlled, or has been formally sanctioned, or 
chartered, b^ the governing body of an Indian tribe or tii^bes, except that no 
more- thaa'^e such institution shall be recognized with respect to any such' 
trtbe; - ' . ^ 

(5) "institution of higher education" meahs an iristi'tutjfoV "of higher ' 
education as defined by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education Ac| of 1965, 
except that clause (2) of such section shall not be applicable; ' 

(6) "national Indian organization" means an^organizatlon which the Secre- 
tary finds is nati/bnally based, represents a substantial Indian constituency, , 
and has expertise in. the field of Indian education; and 

(7) "full-time equivalent Indian student" melns the number of Indians- 
enrolled full-time, and «:he full-time equivalent of the number of IrrtWans V 
enrolled part-time (determlne^d on the basis of the quotjent of the SLuIkof the . 
credit hours of all part-time students divided by twelve) in each trltMly ' 
controljled community college, calculated on the basis of registrations as in 
effect at the conclusion of the sixth week of an academic term. 

TRIBAL I-TRIBAILY CONTROLLED COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

" ' PURPOSE ^ 

Sec- 101. It is the purpose of this title to provide grants for t^ie . 
operation and improv^ent of. tribally controlled community colleges to Insure 
continued -^-^ --^^---^ --5' - - • 



ed ar 



ind expanded educational opportuni tiles for Indian students. 



GRANTS AUTHORIZED 



Sec. 102(a). The Secretary is authorized to make, grants pursuant to 
this title to tribally controlled c6mmunity colleges to aid In the post- 
secondary education df Indiah students. 



(b) ^Grants made pursuant to this title shall go Into the general operating 
funds of the institution to defray Ahe expense of activities related to education 



programs for Indian students. Funds provided pursuant to , this title, shal 1 not^e 
used In connection with religious worship or sectarian instructlor^. ^ ^ ' 

ELIGIBLE GRANT RECIPIENt/\ 

To be eligible for assistance under/this Utle, a trtjDally c^n- 
lity college must be one which-- ' \ ,^ >^ \ . 

is governed by a board of directors' or board] of trustjees a majorf 



Sec. 103. 
trolled commun 

(1) , 

of which are Inclians; ' ' , 

.(2) demonstrates adherence^ltr^tated goals, a philosophy^ or a plan of 
♦ operation which is directed to mee,t the needs of Indians; and 

(3) If in operation for more than one year, has students a majority of 




whom, are Indians. 

TECHNICAL .ASSISTANCE' CONTRACTS 



Sec. 104. Th(S Secretary shall provide, upon request, technical assistance 
to tribally controlled community colleges either directly or through contract. 
In the awarding of contracts for technical assistance, preference shall be given 
to an organization dftignated by the tribally control led'^ommunity coll ^ to be 
assisted. No authority to enter into contracts^ provided by this sectioaJshal 1 
be effective except to the extent authorized in advance by approprj^atioi^s Acts. 

• .'^ FEASIBRITY STUDIES 

Sec. 105(d)' The Secretary is authorized to enter into an agreement iTith 
the Assistant* Sepretciry of Education of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to^sstst the Bureau of In(|iian Affairs in developing plans, procedures, 
and criteria for conducting the feasibility studies required by this section. 
Such agreement sha}l provide for continuing technical assistance in the conduct 
ef such studies. ; 

(b) The Secretary, within thirty days after a request by any. Indian tribe, 
shall initiate a feasibility study to^determine whether there is justification 
to encourage and maintain a tribally controlled community college, and, upon a 
positive determination, shall aid in the (preparation of grant applications and 

^related budgets which will iMure successful .operation of such an institution. 

(c) Funds to carry out the purposes of this section for any fiscal year may 
be drawn from either-- , 

(1) general administrative appropriations to the Secretary made after 
the date of enactment of this Act for such fiscal year; or 

(2) not more than 10 per centum of tKe funds appropriated to carry out 
section 10^ for such fiscal year. 

GRANTS TO TRIBALLY CONTROLLED COMMUNITY COI4.EGES 

Sec. 106(a) Grants shall be made under this title only in response to' 
applications by tribally cont»^olled communi ty .coj leges. Such applications shall 
be submitted at such time, in such manner, an^ wTll contain or be accompanied by 
such information as the Secretary may reasonably require pursuant to regulations. 
The Secretary shall not, consider any grant application unless a feasibility study 
has been conducted under section 105, «nd it has been found that the applying 
community college will serve a reasonable'student population. 

. ib) The Secretary shall consult with the Assistant Secretary ^)f.. Education 
of the Department of Health, Education, and ^elfare to ^determine the reasonable 
number of students required to support a tribally controlled community to 1 lege. . 
Consideration shall. be/g4ven to such factors as tfribal and cultural differences, 
^solatlon, the presence m alternate education sources, and proposed curriculum. 
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(c) Priority in grants shall be given to institutions wh1q^ are opera- 
ting on the date of enactment of this Act and which have a history of ser- 
vice. to the Indian people. Hi the first year for which funds are appropfri- 
ated to carry out this section, ^the number of grants shall be limited to hot 
less than eight nor more than fifteen. 

(d) In making grants pursuarvt to this section, the Secretary shall^ to 
tht extent practicable, consult with national Indian organizations and with 
tribal qovernments chartering the institutions being considered; 

^e) The Secretary shall report to Congress on January 15 of each year 
the current status^of tribally controlled community collecies and -his recom-/ 
mendations for needed a|:tion. . , • ' 

AMOUNT OF GRANTS ■ 

Sec. 107(a) Except as provideld in sectfon 110, the Secretary sha^l , for 
each academic year, grant to '^ach tribally controlled community college 
having an application approved by him, an amount equal to $4,000 for each 
full-time Qpuivalent Indian student in attendance at such college during such 
academic year, as determined by the Secretary in accordance with. such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, except Ifhat no grant shall exceed the,* total annual 
cost of the education program provided by such college. 

(b) The Secretary shall make payments, pursuant to grants under this 
titre, in advance installments of not less than .40 per centum,of the funds 
available for allotment, based on anticipated or actual numbers of fullvtime 
equivalent Indian students or' such other factors as determined by the Secre- 
tary. Adjustments for overpayments and underpayments shall- be applied to the 
remainder Of such funds 'and such remainder shall be delivered no later than 
July 1 of each year. 

(cKl) Each institu^on ^receiving payments under this title shall annually 
prQvide to the Secretary and accurate and detailed accounting, of^its operating 
arid maintenance expenses and Such other information concerning casts as. the 
Secretary may request. 

(.2) Th6 Secretary shall, in consultation with the National Center for 
Education Statistics, establish a data Collection systenj for the purpose of 
obtaining accurate-iinfortnation with respect to tite needs and costs* of ooer^- 
tion and maintenance of tribally. controlled community colleges. The Secretary - 
shall report annually to the Congrfess on such needs. 

Sec. 108. Except as specifically provicfed in this title, eligibility for 
. a^sistarvce under thfs title shall not, by itself, preclude the eligibility of 
\ any tribally controlled col ledge to receive Federal financial assistance 
under any program authorized under the Higher Education Act of 1965 or any 
'Other applicable .program for the benefit of Jnsti tutions of higher education, 
community colleges, "^or postsecondary educational institutions. ^ . 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED * • 

Sec. 109(a) (1) There are authorized to be appropriated, for carrying out 
^ section 106, $25,000,000 for each of the fiscal years beginning October 1, 
197^ and October 1, 198D, and $30,000,dl0 for the fiscal year bt?ginning 
October 1, 1981., » ^ . ^ . 

(2) There are authorized, to be appropriated $3,200,000 for- each of such 
three fiscal years, for the provision of technical assistance pursuant to- 
section 104. • ■ \ / ' 

(b) Unles^ otherwise proviHed in appropriations Acts, fundf appropri- , 
#ated ptrrsuant to this section shall remain available until expended. 

(c) Nothing in this title shall be' deemed to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal year beginning October 1, 1978. 



• . GRANT ADJUSTMENTS 

' A , : •■ * 

Sec. 110(a) If the sums appropriated for any fiscal year for grants under 
this tltl-6 are not sufficient to .pay li^full the total amounts whfch approved 
grant applicants are eligible to receive und^r -this title for that' fiscal year, 
the amounts which such applicants are eligible to receive .under thisr title for 
such' fiscal year shall, be rafta'bl'y reducecij.' %i' case additional funds become 
available for mak1j;ig such payments for the'same fiscal year, such reduced / 
amounts shall be Increased on th6 same' basis as they were reduced. Sums appro-/ 
pridted In excess of the amount necessaMry to pay In full such total ellg-lble 
amounts sh^ 11 be allocated by ratably Increasing such total .eligible amounts. ' 

(b) In any fiscal year in which the amounts for which grant recipients are 
eligible. to receive have been'rediJised under the first sentence of subsection (a) 
of this section, and in which additional ' funds have not been made a\/a11able to ' 
pay in full the 'total of^ijjchi^mounts under the secondl sentence of such sub- 
sectioh; each.grantee shall report tp the/Secretary any unused portion of re- 
ceived funds ninety days prior to the grant expiration date. The amounts so 
reported by any grJnt recipient shall: be made available for reallocation to , 
eligible gVantees on a basAs proportionate to the- amount which is unfunded as 
a result of the ratable reaUctiorr, but! n6 grant recipient shall receive, as a 
result of such real^bcation, more than the amount provided for under section 
106(a) of this ti.tle; • • / " . . 

^ REPORT ON CURR^JT f AGILITIES 

'Sec.m. The S'^cretary shall, not later than ninety days after the date ' 
of enactment of this Act, prepare awl submit a report to the Congress containing 
a surveyof existing and planned physical facilities of tribal ly controlled 
conmiunity colleges, including in his report A survey of Bureau of Indian Affairs 
existing and planned facilities which may be used for tribally co.ntrolled commun- 
ity colleges without disruption of current, Bureau programs. * • _ 

' Sec. 112. The Secretary shall conduct a detailed survey and study o^ the 
academic facilities needs of tribally controlled community colleges and shall 
report to the Congress not l^ter thatKNovember 1 , 1979, the results of such sur- 
vey and study. Such report shall i-npRide any recommendations or views submitted 
by the governing- body of any .such college and by the governing body of the tribe, 
and shall include detailed recommendations by the Secretary as to the number, 
type, and cost of academic facilities which are required, ranking each such 
required facility by relative need. ' - ' 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 113(a) The Navajo Tribe shall not be eligible to participate under the 
provisions of this title. 

. (b')(l) Jhe Secretary shall not provide any funds to any rnstit'ution which 
denies admission to any Indian studerit because Such [individual is not a member 
of a specific Indian tribe, or which denies admission to any Indian student 
because such , individual Is a member of a specific tribe. / \ 

(2) The Secretary shall take steps to recover any unexpended ahd uViobli- 
gat^d funds provided under this, title held by an irrst-itutlon determined to be 
in violation of paragraph (1). 

RULES AND. REGULATIONS 

Sec. 114(a) Within four months. from the date oiVenactment of this Act, the- 
Secretary shall, to the exterrt practicable, consullj with national Indian organ-' 
izations to consider and formulate appropriate ruVis and regulations for ttie 
conduct of the grant program established by this title. ^ 



■ « ' ■ 

(b) Withlrvsix monthi frof the date-.of efiactment of .this Act. the Secr 
retary shatl publish pnypdised Vu If ^* arid regulations irr the Federal Register 
for thfe .purpose of. receiving Qpninen'ts from interested part+es. » 

(c) Within ten months- from the date of enactment of this Act,-'the Sec- 
retary s\^]] promulgate rules and regulations, for the conduct of 'the gr^int 
program established by thil' title. ' ^ \ 

(d) Funds to carry out the purposes of this section may be drawn from ' 
general administrative appropriations -to the STecret^iry made after' the date 
of enactment of tKIs- Act. - ' '"^ ^ - \ . . ■ 

tIiTLE II-NAVAJG community COLLEGE' \ , 

... . : ' SHORT TITLE ^ ► • " 

Sec. 20,1. This title may be cited as' the "Navajo Community College 
. Assistance Act of 1978". ' . 



CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 



Sec. 202, The Congress after careful study ajid del iberaj;i on finds 

. rthat--^ • ' ' ^ ■ 

" (' j (1) the Navajo Tjribe constitutes the largest. American Indian tribe 

in the United^ States; 

, (2) the Navajo Tribe has, through Its duly constituted tribal coun- 

cil and representatives, established a. community college within the 
boundaries of the reservation; . 

(3) the population pf the Navajo Tribe and the best area qf the^ . 
Navajo reservation requires that the Navajo Community College expand^ 
to better serve the needs of such population; and , 

(4-) the Congress has already recognized the nefed for this institu- 
•* tiorvby the passage of the Navajo Community College Act. 

Aj^ENDMENT . 

Sec. 203(a) The Navajo Community College Act (25 U.S.C. 640c) is amended • 
by striking out section 4 and insertfnj in lieu thereof the following: 

- ' "STUDY OF FACILITIES. NEEDS 

Se(:.4(,a) The Secretary shall conduct a detailed survey and study of 
' , . , the academic facilities needs of the Navajo. Commurtity College, and.shall 
\ . report to the Congress not later than August 1 , 1979, the results of such 

^ , survey and study. Such report shall include, any recommendations or views 
submitted by the governing body of such College and by the governing ffody 
of the Navajo tribe, and shall include detailed racommendationd by the Sec- 
retary as to the number, type, and. cost of academic facilities/which are 
required, ranking each such required facility by relative neeeK • ^ 

"(b) Funds to carrj^ out the purposes of this section may be drawn from A 
^ , \ general-administrative appropriations to the Secretary made after the date' a 
of enactment of the Tribal ly Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 
1978; - ^ 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

■■ ~ ^ 
Sec. 5(a)(1) For the purpose of making fionstruct1oi| grants under 1;h1s 
. Act, there are hereby. authoHzed to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for the fiscal year beginning October 1, 1979, and for the two 
. 'succeeding fiscal, years. - ' \ . " « 

ERIC 455i ' ' ^ I 
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"(2) Sums appropriated pursuant to this subsection for conkructionUhall , 
unless otherwise provided In appropriations Acts* remain available, until expen- 
ded. • : 

"(b)(1) There is further authorized to be appropriated for grants to; the 
Navajo Community College, for any fiscal yearfcginning on or after October 1» 
1979, for operation and maintenance of the college, a.n amount equal to $4,00Cr- 
for each full-time equivalent Indian student (determined in accordance with 
section 2(7) of the Tri bally Controlled Community College Assistance-Act of 
1978) which th^ Secretary of the Interior estimates will be in attendance at ' 
such college during such year. , 

"(2)- No qrant under this subsection shall exceed-- 

"(A)44,000 for eactLsuch full-time equivalent Indian student in 
•Victual attendance at such\ollege;' or ' . " . * 

"(B) the total annual cost of the education program provided by such 

college, , . 

whichever is less. . . , ' 

"(3) The Secretary shall make payments, pursuant to grants under this/, 
subsection, „in advance installments of not.le^s than 40 per centum of the 
'funds available for al lotment, abased on a^iticipated or actual numbers of full- 
time equivalent'Indian students or such other factors as determined the Sec- 
retary. Adjustments for overpayments and underpayments shall be applied to the 
remainder of such funds and such remainder shall be^delivered 'no later than 
July 1 of each year. ' 

"(c) The SecVet^y of the Interior is authot^ized and directed to establish 
by rule procedures to insure that all funds appropriated under this Act are 
properly identified for grants to the Navajo Community College and that such ~ 
funds are not ''commingled with appropriations historically expended by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for programs and projects normally provided on the Navajo, 
Reservation for Navajo beneficiaries". 

(b) Nothing, in this title or in the a^ndment made by this title shall be 
deemed to authorize appropriations for the fiscal yeir^ beginning October 1, 1978 

Approved October 17, 1978. • . . • 
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TRIBALLY CONTROLLED 

Blackfeet Cotnmunity College 
C?irol C. Juneau 
PO Box 819 " - 
Browning, MT 59417 , 
Telephone: 406/338-5411 
Candidate fo\>Accreditation 
Status with. Northwest Associa- 
tion of Schools ar^j Colleges 

Cheyenne River Community College 
Jaclc Lane, Title III Coordinator 
PO Box 707 

Eagle Butte, Stf 57625 
Telephooe: 605/964-8635 
Affiliated with Northern State 
University, Aberdeen, SD 

Dull Knife Memorial College 
•Ted Rowland, Director 
PO Box 206 
Lanie Deer, MT 59043 
Telephpne: 406/477-6210 
Candidate for Accreditation ' • 
Status with Northwest Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges 

Fort Berthold' Col lege Center 
Phyllis Howard, Director 
PO Box 490 
New Town, ND 58763 
Telephone: 701/627-4738 
Affiliated with Mary College, 
Bisniarck, ND 

HehakaSaM^l lege at 

D-Q Uniygrsity— ^ 

Steve €^aldy. President 
PO Box 409 
Davis, CA 95616 
Telephone: 916/758-0470 
Accredited by Western Associa- 
tionjof Schools and Colleges 

Inupiat University of the Arctic 
Ross Dixon, President ^ 
PO Box- 429 

Barrow, Alaska 99723 
Telephone: 907/852-6671 < " 
Candidate for Accreditation 
Status with (jorthwest Associa^ 
tion of Schools and Colleges 



JNITY COLLEGES 

Little Big fforn Conege . ' 
Av1s Three Irons . ^ i. 

Director of Administration" 
PO Box 370 

Crow Agency, MT 59022 
Telephone: 406/638-2228 . 
Affiliated with Miles QWnmunity 
College; Billings, .MT 

Lit tle Hoop Community College 
Claude Burrows, Acting Preside n t 
PO Box 147 

Fort Totten, ND' 58335 
Telephone: 701/766-4415 
Affiliated with Lake Region Junior 
College; Devil's Lake, ND 

Navajo Community College 

Dean Jackson, President 

Tsail6 Rural Post Office 

Tsaile, AZ 86556 

Telephone: 602/724-3311 

Accredited l?y North Central Associa 

tion ^f Schools and Colleges 

Nebraska Indian Community Coll ege 
Virgil Free, Digbctor - 
PO Box 752 • ; . ' 

Winnebago, Nebraska 681371' 
Telephone- 402/B78-2414 
Affiliated with Northeast Technical 
Community College;- Norfolk and 
Winnebago, Nebraska / 

OglaTa Sioux Community College 
Elgin Badwound, President 
PO Box 439- • r 
Pine Ridgei SD 57770 
Telephone: 605/455-2323 
Candidate for Accreditation Status 
with North. Central Association of. 
Schools and Colleges - 

■Sal ish Ko o tenai Community College 
Joe McDonald, President * 
PO Box 1020 — * 

Ronan, MT 59864 - . 

Telephone: 406/676-4650 
Affiliated with Flathead Valley \ 
Community College; Kal 1 spell , MT 
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Sinte Gjeska College 
Lionel Bordeaux, Presi dertt- 
Rosebud Sioux. Reservation 
Rosebud, SD 57570 
Telephone: 605/747-2263 
Candidate for Accreditation 
Status with North Central ^ ; 

Assocliitlon of Schools and , . 
Colleges ' , 

Sisseton-Wahpeton Col lege Center ' > 

Gyla Robertson, Acting 6l rector 

PC, Box 262 ' 

SiSseton, SD 5726^ 

Telephone:., 605/698-3911 ■ . 

Affiliated with University of 

Minnesota-Morris; Morris, Minnesota 

Standing Rock Community College 
James Shanley, President « 
PC Box -450 ' 
- Fort Yates, ND 58538' * 

Telephone: 701/854-3861 
^£anclidate for Accreditation Status 
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yth North Central Association Of 
SchooTs and Col leges 



Turtle Mountain Communiity College 
Gerald Monette, President 
PC 6ox 340 
Belcotirt, ND 58316 
Telephone: 701/477-5691 
Candidate for Accreditation Status 
with North Central Association of 
Schools and Colleges 
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* A The Author 



) ' 

>^ Joseph C. Durpis (Cheyepne River.Sloux) 1s the Execut^^ve Dlreoto/ of ' 
the Coalition of Indian Conti^'led School' Boards, Inc. -Mr. Dupris has^ 
accumulated a wealth of experience working first-hand wfth Indian comm'un- 
Itles as an educator and consultant. , * . 

Brior.to working with C. I .C.S.B. , Mr. Dupris was the Director for the 
Washington Education Association (1975); Professor, University of South 

. ' ■ ■ f 

Dakota, .Sct»ool of Education with adjunct status a^ Co-director of the 

Center Satel 1 ite Vt^gram, a>U..S.G.E. three-year project grant to' train 

( > • 

Native Americans asXouns6lors and systems chiinge agents. At the same ■ 

■-time [le held the additional assignment of Assistant Director, of Educational 
Research and Service CenterMn c)iarge of Indian-related programs and ser-- 
vices which fxtended the span of contralcyc^ncmiing Indian programs from . 
the university level of lloc^. tribal ii^^ and to the federal and state 

.agency levels. (1972) . He has also b^^ a counselor for Native American 
Indian children and communities, vjcjuding the Spokane and Colville Indian' 
Re^rvations, and has^taught at^he secwidary level for four years. 

Mr. Dupris holds a maste/s degree in education from Eastern Washing- 
ton State College, a OTwith a major in political science and^a minor 
In economics from the Uni/ersity of Washington. He retains a Standard 
Teaching Certificate Jand holds on A. A. from Skagit Valley College. 

^ His heart and goals are in ^rking to further and "ImproV^education 
for fill Indian children. 
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